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INTRODUCTION. 


IT  was  long  ago  observed  that  if  the  obscurest 
person  would  but  write  his  life  with  perfect 
freedom  and  a  sturdy  veracity,  the  book,  in  spite  of 
the  mediocrity  of  the  author's  career  or  talents,  could 
hardly  be  dull.  We  are  all  men  together,  liking  to 
learn  each  other's  foibles,  to  get  away  from  the  weari- 
some task  of  minding  our  own  business,  and  to  enjoy 
the  feminine  satisfaction  of  acquiring  each  other's 
secrets.  Autobiography  occupies  a  distinct  position 
in  the  literature  of  all  languages,  yet  our  English 
tongue  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  rich  in  it.  It  is 
the  religious  people  who  have  chiefly  made  the  world 
their  confidants,  and  among  the  religious  people, 
mainly  the  Methodists  and  the  Quakers,  with  now 
and  then  a  contribution  from  the  Presbyterian  quar- 
ter of  dissent.  These  books,  of  which  I  have  read 
many  with  a  peculiar  pleasure,  have  usually  the 
beauty  of  perfect  candor  and  the  race  of  complete 
self-knowledge.  This  has  rendered  graceful  and 
winning  the  autobiographies  of  extremely  illiterate 
persons.  It  has  found  an  immortal  expression  in 
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"The  Pilgrim's  Progress"  and  in  the  Diary,  less 
generally  known,  of  George  Fox,  the  proto-Quaker. 
The  last  work  drew  from  Sir  James  Mackintosh 
words  of  praise  which,  to  cooler  minds,  may  seem  a 
little  exaggerated.     But  there  is  something  delightful 
about  all  the  Quaker  autobiographies.    Charles  Lamb 
felt  their  charm,  and  was  never  weary  of  reading 
and  of  praising  them.     Their  frankness  is  their  fas- 
cination.    For  there  can  be  nothing  more  engaging 
than  a  fresh  and  unstudied  narration  of  religious 
experience,  the  abandon  of  conscientious  veracity, 
the   unadorned   history   of  an  individual   soul,   in 
its  rise  from  the  depths  of  despair  to  the  exalted 
regions  of  an  unquestioning  faith ;  and  a  man  who, 
by  the   nature  of  his  intellectual  constitution,  is 
doomed  always  to  grope  in  the  twilight  of  a  lonely 
scepticism,  may  well  envy  these  costly  consolations 
of  the  poor,  the  unlettered,  and  the  despised.     The 
Quakers,  believing  in  immediate  and  personal  reve- 
lation, thought  nothing,  in  writing  of  themselves,  too 
mean  to  be  recorded,  nothing  too  insignificant  to  be 
set    down.     One   of  the   most   charming   of  these 
Quaker  autobiographies  is  that  of  Thomas  Elwood. 
Honest  John  Whitehead,  who  .supervised  its  publi- 
cation after  Elwood's  death,  begins  his  Preface  with 
the  Scriptural  quotation,   "  Gather  up  the  fragments 
that  remain,  that  nothing  be  lost."     I  do  not  know 
that  the  title-page  of  any  autobiography  could  be 
garnished  with  a  more  appropriate  motto. 

It  may  be  said,  to  the  credit  of  human  nature, 
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which  sorely  needs  all  the  credit  to  which  it  is  en- 
titled, that  most  autobiographies  are  thoroughly  can- 
did, and  bear  upon  their  pages  the  golden  stamp  of 
unflinching  truth.  Somebody  said  of  the  memoirs 
of  actors  and  of  actresses,  that  their  autobiographies 
only  were  to  be  trusted  because  they  alone,  of  all 
who  indulged  in  such  confessions,  had  bidden  farewell 
to  respectability.  The  observation  is  neither  good- 
natured  nor  strictly  true.  A  writer  of  philosophical 
instincts  probably  feels  that  if  the  work  is  to  be 
done  at  all,  it  should  be  done  accurately  and  with- 
out squeamish  reserve ;  that  truth  is  not  alone  the 
best,  but  the  only  policy ;  that  to  make  a  clean  breast 
of  it  will  put  him  most  nearly  right  in  the  court  of 
posterity.  Moreover,  without  some  detail  of  his 
shortcomings  he  will  find  no  natural  and  logical 
footing  for  his  extenuations.  Lacking  the  complet- 
est  candor,  the  book  has  no  excuse  for  being,  and  is 
no  more  than  a  literary  impertinence.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  we  pardon  the  naked  and  sometimes 
disagreeable  frankness  of  Eousseau.  The  "  Memoirs 
of  Dr.  Franklin,"  dishonestly  expurgated  as  they  were 
upon  their  first  appearance,  even  then  contained 
evidence  of  strict  sincerity  and  judicial  impartiality. 
It  was  as  if  we  had  been  admitted  to  a  friendly  con- 
versation with  that  admirable  ornament  of  his  race. 
The  fragment  left  by  Gibbon  relates  mainly  to  his 
studies,  their  wide  scope  and  scholarly  method ;  but 
it  must  be  remembered  that  his  studies  were  the 
main  business  of  the  most  erudite  of  historians,  whose 
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large  scholarship  stands  all  possible  tests,  and  aston- 
ishes all  his  commentators  by  its  scrupulous  accuracy 
in  the  obscurest  and  minutest  details.  The  autobi- 
ography of  Goethe,  I  fancy,  has  been  more  talked  of 
than  read,  at  least  in  the  English  language.  Most 
find  it  a  rather  dull  piece  of  auto-anatomy,  the  less 
needed  because  the  personality  of  the  man  is  so  thor- 
oughly exhibited  in  all  his  prose  and  in  all  his 
verse.  The  book,  however,  maintains  the  general 
rule  of  candor.  So  does  the  sketch  of  his  early  life, 
written  by  William  Gifford,  the  editor  of  the  "  London 
Quarterly  Keview,"  —  an  affecting  narrative  of  youth- 
ful difficulties  and  of  a  childhood  clouded  by  the 
most  abject  poverty.  This  truculent  critic,  who  has 
(most  unjustly)  the  bad  reputation  of  killing  poor 
John  Keats,  writes  of  himself,  as  most  men  do,  with 
a  considerable  grace.  One  thing  may  be  said  to  his 
honor.  He  was  often  taunted  with  his  apprentice- 
ship to  a  cobbler  in  boyhood ;  but  he  gives  a  full 
account  of  his  shoemaking,  and  of  how  he  worked 
out  mathematical  and  algebraical  problems  upon 
waste  scraps  of  leather  with  his  awl.  It  was  labor 
lost,  to  quote  against  him  the  hackneyed,  Ne  sutor 
ultra  crepidam. 

But  of  all  candid  autobiographers,  commend  me 
to  George  Bubb  Dodington  (Baron  of  Melcombe 
Eegis).  The  world  has  had  a  plenty  of  politicians 
who  have  been  patriotic  for  a  price  and  served  their 
country  with  a  single  eye  to  self-interest,  but  not 
many  of  them  have  kept  a  diary  of  their  own  degra- 
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dation  and  left  it  for  publication.  Dodington's 
political  career  was  one  of  perpetual  "  ratting."  The 
curiosity  of  the  matter  is,  not  that  he  was  vain,  self- 
ish, and  avaricious,  but  that  he  does  not  seem  to 
understand  that  such  qualities  of  character  are  other 
than  creditable.  He  was  first  in  the  service  of 
George  II.  He  deserted  his  old  master  from 
motives  which,  however  mercenary,  he  is  not 
ashamed  to  detail,  accepting  the  protection  of  Fred- 
erick, Prince  of  Wales.  It  is  pleasant  to  know  that 
in  that  minor  court  he  was  neglected,  discontented, 
and  miserable.  When  Prince  Frederick  died,  he 
went  over  to  the  Pelhams,  and  turned  his  broad 
back  upon  his  constant  friend  and  patroness,  the 
princess  dowager.  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  a 
more  shameless  book  than  his  diary  in  any  language, 
dead  or  living.  The  MS.  was  bequeathed  to  his 
cousin,  Thomas  Wyndham,  who  was  ashamed  to 
print  it,  and  left  it  to  Henry  Penruddocke  Wynd- 
ham, who  had  no  such  scruples.  He  put  forth 
this  record  of  servility  and  utter  selfishness,  but 
through  the  whole  preface  he  sneered  at  the  writer 
of  it,  and  he  placed  upon  the  title-page  the  quota- 
tion from  Rabelais,  "  Et  tout  pour  la  trippe,"  which 
he  translated  "  And  all  for  quarter-day  ! "  The  book 
is  curious,  but  it  is  not  a  pleasant  one  to  read,  —  not 
quite  so  agreeable,  I  think,  as  the  Newgate  Calen- 
dar, that  rich  repertory  of  Last  Dying  Speeches 
and  Confessions,  for  these,  in  comparison,  give  one 
rather  an  elevated  idea  of  human  nature. 
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Far  be  it  from  me  to  undertake  anything  like 
a  general  review  of  autobiography,  though  the  pref- 
aces of  worthless  books  are  often  amusing  and 
profitable  to  read,  as  I  hope  this  may  be.  Cumber- 
land, the  Sir  Fretful  Plagiary  of  Sheridan's  "  Critic," 
has  left  a  most  diverting  account  of  the  production 
of  plays  which  are  now,  for  the  most  part,  forgotten, 
and  of  a  life  which  was  of  no  particular  value  to 
the  world;  nor  can  I  help  thinking  here  of  what 
Charles  Lamb  said  of  Bishop  Burnet's  History, — 
"  quite  the  prattle  of  outlived  importance."  The 
same  thing  might  be  said  of  the  following  pages  if 
the  writer  had  ever  been  of  any  importance  at  all. 
If  an  apology  for  this  book  be  necessary,  the  remi- 
niscent may  be  permitted  to  plead  that  he  was  first 
persuaded,  much  against  his  own  inclination,  into 
writing  the  original  for  THE  TRIBUNE  newspaper, 
and  that  he  is  now,  in  a  manner,  betrayed  into  its 
publication  in  the  present  form,  through  the  too 
good-natured  suggestions  of  his  publisher.  Politi- 
cally, the  period  which  it  covers  has  been  one  of 
great  interest  and  importance,  and  it  has  been  neces- 
sary for  the  writer  constantly  to  watch  public  affairs 
and  public  men.  He  has  also  witnessed  many  social 
changes,  most  of  them,  as  he  is  glad  to  believe,  for 
the  better.  During  the  half-century  which  these 
chapters  cover,  there  has  been  a  wonderful  progress, 
both  moral  and  material.  Surely,  it  is  something  to 
have  lived  in  such  historic  times,  and  to  have  been 
brought  into  intimate  relation  with  many  of  the 
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most  important  of  their  vicissitudes.  The  journalist 
is  compelled  to  vigilance,  and  to  a  constant  estimate 
of  men  and  measures.  So  far  as  the  reminiscent  is 
concerned,  the  drama  is  nearly  over  now ;  and  if  it 
were  not,  he  has  lost  something  of  his  interest  in 
it.  One  who  has  discussed  such  mortal  and  momen- 
tous issues  does  not  take  kindly  to  the  squabbles 
of  politicians,  nor  care  much  for  the  distribution  of 
the  spolia  opima,  or  even  for  the  minor  booty  of  a 
President's  election.  He  only  begs  that  the  reader 
will  civilly  regard  this  little  book  as  he  would  the 
chat  of  a  talkative  old  gentleman,  sitting  in  slip- 
pered ease  by  the  fireside,  and  insisting  upon  hav- 
ing rather  more  than  his  share  of  the  conversation. 
There  is,  indeed,  a  difference :  nobody  is  compelled 
to  read  the  book ;  sometimes,  alas !  those  who  are 
not  in  the  least  entertained  are  obliged  to  listen. 
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THE  FIRST  DECADE. 

A  NEWSPAPER  OFFICE  OF  THE  OLDEN  TIME. —  A  WHALING 
PORT  FIFTY  YEARS  AGO.  —  THE  COLORED  POPULATION.  — 
STORIES  OF  THE  OLD  QUAKERS. 

ONE  who  has  been  all  his  life  familiar  with 
newspapers  will  naturally  have  a  clutter  of 
odds  and  ends,  interesting,  perhaps,  if  not  important, 
in  the  drawers  and  pigeon-holes  of  his  memory. 
Without  being  very  old,  a  journalist  may  have  wit- 
nessed what  amounts  to  a  complete  revolution  in 
the  methods  and  proportions  of  newspaper  manu- 
facture ;  and  such  has  been  my  own  fortune.  There 
are  not  many  people,  perhaps,  who  can  remember 
what  a  country  newspaper  office  was  fifty  years  ago, 
—  the  old-fashioned,  wooden-frame  presses,  the  small 
fonts  of  type,  the  ink-balls  ;  the  traditions  which 
had  come  down  from  the  days  of  Faust ;  the  fixed 
habits,  and  the  odd  names  by  which  things  were 
called ;  the  wandering  journeymen,  usually  given 
to  occasional  inebriety;  the  apprentices,  from  the 
oldest,  almost  "  out  of  his  time,"  to  "  the  devil,"  just 
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entering  upon  his  time,  and  not  finding  it  a  charm- 
ing one.  I  was  almost  born  in  such  an  office,  if  I 
may  say  so;  a  considerable  proportion  of  my  infant 
untidiness  was  of  printer's  ink ;  my  small  hands 
were  often  blistered  by  beating  the  forms  with  the 
balls  aforesaid,  while  my  father  worked  off  the 
limited  edition  of  perhaps  four  hundred  copies  of 
our  newspaper,  at  first  on  that  primitive  machine, 
a  Eamage  press, .  with  its  two  pulls  and  general 
clumsiness.  We  printed  the  outside  of  our  little 
weekly  on  Friday,  and  the  inside  on  the  eve  of  the 
day  of  publication,  which  was  Tuesday.  When  the 
glue-and-molasses  roller  was  invented,  all  my  seri- 
ous toils  seemed  to  be  over.  It  was  the  first  labor- 
saving  machine  of  which  I  had  any  practical 
knowledge,  and  a  marvel  I  thought  it.  It  came 
from  New  York,  then  as  far  off  to  me  as  Jerusalem, 
and  with  it  came  new  and  shining  fonts  of  type  — 
very  small  fonts  —  from  the  historic  foundry  of  Mr. 
David  Bruce,  still  famed,  under  the  direction  of  my 
friend  Mr.  David  W.  Bruce,  for  the  production  of 
elegant  letter.  With  this  consignment  also  arrived 
the  Specimen  Book,  —  the  first  picture-book  of  im- 
portance which  delighted  my  eyes,  since  grown  a 
little  tired  of  perpetual  illustration.  How  we  chil- 
dren fought  (in  an  amicable  way)  for  the  first  look 
at  it !  I  have  seen  one  at  least  of  the  great  galler- 
ies of  the  world  since,  —  the  grandeurs  of  the  old 
and  the  glories  of  the  modern  masters;  but  none 
of  these  gave  me  so  much  pleasure  as  Mr.  Bruce's 
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advertising  cuts  and  reproductions  of  Bewick  and 
designs  by  Anderson.  There  was  one  print,  freshly 
remembered  now,  of  an  unhappy  wretch  standing 
upon  the  scaffold  and  just  upon  the  point  of  being 
turned  off,  over  which  I  shed  tears  in  abundance. 
This  was  probably  intended  for  some  broadside  'de- 
scription of  an  execution.  Then  there  were  cuts 
for  lotteries,  auction-sales,  advertisements  of  fugi- 
tive slaves,  horse-races,  toy-books,  —  all  charming 
in  those  days  of  limited  pictorial  embellishment. 

This  was,  of  course,  all  small  and  shabby  in  com- 
parison with  that  profuse  employment  of  pictures 
which  has  betrayed  us  into  making  our  eyes  do  the 
work  of  our  brains.  The  best  newspapers  discour- 
age the  use  of  cuts  in  the  advertising  columns,  be- 
cause space  is  valuable,  while  such  display  is  now 
needless  and  unmeaning ;  but  in  magazines  and 
books  of  a  certain  class,  there  are  more  illustrations 
than  ever.  The  eyes  are  pampered  at  the  expense 
of  the  head.  There  are  newspapers  which  seem  to 
be  edited  by  the  wood-engravers  :  I  have  always 
considered  this  to  be  an  ignominious  concession  to 
intellectual  inactivity.  Is  it%  not  nobler  for  the 
writer  to  be  able  by  the  proper  use  of  words  to 
suggest  all  that  is  picturesque  in  a  situation  or  cir- 
cumstance or  character  ?  Is  it  not  more  creditable 
for  the  reader  to  bring  to  perusal  those  faculties  of 
his  mind,  through  the  vigorous  exercise  of  which 
he  can  make  a  picture  for  himself?  The  cuts  in 
the  primer  are  a  concession  to  childish  weakness  of 
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conception;  but  why  should  not  men  and  women 
catch  the  landscape  as  the  writer's  pen  depicts  it, 
without  being  perpetually  reminded  that  here  was 
a  tree,  there  a  river,  and  upon  the  other  side  a 
castle,  through  precisely  the  same  device  which 
unmistakably  assures  the  school-boy  that  "A  was 
an  Archer  and  shot  at  a  frog"  ?  There  may  be  a 
superabundance  of  illustration  sufficient  to  drive  us 
mad.  Did  anybody  ever  take  any  real  comfort  in 
that  waste  of  industry  which  extends  one  volume 
to  six,  and  makes  folios  out  of  original  octavos  ? 
The  reader  will  please  pardon  this  critical  episode. 
I  do  not  object  to  binding  in,  here  and  there,  a  print 
when  the  book  is  worth  it ;  but  the  Lord  deliver  me 
from  having  anything  to  do  with  the  puerile  amuse- 
ment of  inlaying,  and  from  being  the  owner  of  one 
of  those  monuments  of  mistaken  assiduity  which 
-  one  sometimes  encounters  at  the  book-auctions,  and 
which  stimulate  a  certain  class  of  bidders  to  frenzy ! 
When  the  newspaper  was  printed  I  carried  it  to 
the  subscribers'  houses  "all  in  the  morning  early." 
There  was  another  carrier  at  the  other  end  of  the 
village,  but  my  share  of  the  work  amounted  to  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  deliveries.  The  task  was 
easy  enough  in  the  cool  summer  mornings,  and  I 
strolled  along  pleasantly,  thinking  of  the  book  which 
I  had  read  the  night  before,  or  of  the  other  book 
which  I  intended  to  read  in  the  evening.  The  very 
first  verses  which  I  wrote  — "  Ode  to  Commerce," 
"  Elegy  on  the  Death  of  Chattel-ton,"  "  The  Seasons : 
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in  Four  Parts"  —  were  meditated  during  my  pe- 
destrian labors.  I  fear  that  these  poetical  reveries 
were  not  favorable  to  prompt  delivery.  At  any 
rate,  I  remember  that  there  was  a  retired  sea-cap- 
tain, of  a  truculent  disposition,  who  was  the  terror 
of  my  life,  and  an  embodied  retribution  whenever  I 
was  tardy.  He  would  rush  out,  with  an  inflamed 
countenance,  and  denounce  me  from  his  door-steps, 
always  charging  me  with  having  missed  his  news- 
paper the  previous  week  —  this  was  usually  an  im- 
agination of  his  own  —  and  always  stigmatizing 
me  as  a  lazy  lubber.  Considering  that  I  was  about 
two  feet  high,  of  a  timid  diathesis,  and  not  in  the 
least  like  a  tar  in  the  forecastle,  I  always  thought 
his  rage  to  be  not  only  inhuman  but  undignified. 
I  once  made  an  effort  to  conciliate  him  by  asking 
him  in  confidence  the  exact  length  of  a  whale. 
Instead  of  giving  me  the  precise  figures,  which  I 
desired,  on  account  of  a  marine  romance  which 
I  was  then  engaged  in  writing,  he  became  apoplectic 
at  my  audacity,  and  bolted  into  the  house  without 
uttering  a  word.  I  heard  of  him  afterward  in  some 
mixed  nautical  company  speaking  of  me  as  a  fool, 
prefixing  a  word  beginning  and  ending  with  "  d  " ; 
and  I  must  say  that  I  then  thought  and  now  think  his 
conduct  very  mysterious  and  enigmatical.  "  Thee  's 
a  small  boy  to  carry  newspapers,"  said  an  old  Quaker 
lady,  gentle  and  soft- voiced,  to  me  one  bitter  winter 
morning,  and  she  took  me  in  and  comforted  me 
with  hot  coffee ;  and  very  much  I  preferred  her 
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treatment  to  bis.  I  recall  a  comparison  which  I 
instituted  between  Captain  Cook  and  this  ferocious 
ex-captain,  highly  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  latter. 
I  also  thought  of  what  Benjamin  Franklin  would 
have  said  to  him  under  such  circumstances,  and 
framed  a  speech  in  the  manner  of  the  Doctor,  which 
I  never  had  the  courage  to  deliver.  It  was  scath- 
ing ;  but,  unlike  the  undelivered  speeches  of  some 
members  of  Congress,  it  was  not  printed,  and  is 
now  lost  to  the  world  forever. 

I  have  dwelt  a  little  upon  my  sea-captain,  because 
my  memory  is  full,  as  I  write,  of  the  bluff  whaling- 
skippers,  who  were  a  large  and  extremely  respect- 
able part  of  our  population.  We  were,  in  fact, 
nothing  if  not  maritime,  in  New  Bedford.  One  of 
my  first  escapades,  just  after  I  had  achieved  the 
art  of  walking,  was  to  abscond  to  the  river,  into 
which  I  might  have  tumbled  from  the  wharf,  if  I 
had  not  been  discovered  and  led  ignominiously  back. 
Other  travellers  have  made  more  elaborate  reports  : 
mine  was  simply,  as  afterward  related  to  me,  "  Sight 
o'  drink ! "  We  were  a  town  of  tars.  At  certain 
seasons  tarpaulin  hats,  checked  shirts,  and  ducks 
were  the  prevailing  costume  in  the  streets.  Most 
of  our  public  houses  were  for  the  sailors,  and  I 
can  remember  when  the  most  respectable  of  these 
kept  bars  at  which  Jack  might  alleviate  his  thirst ; 
this  was  apparently  great,  so  long  as  his  money 
lasted,  and  afterward,  when  he  sometimes  drank  up 
in  advance  the  earnings  of  his  next  voyage.  The 
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result  was  a  good  deal  of  fighting  and  disorder.  I 
heard  the  Riot  Act  read  by  a  man  on  horseback 
and  once  or  twice  it  was  found  necessary  to  call  out 
our  militia  company.  Nobody  was  killed,  though 
we  had  several  houses,  of  no  doubtful  character, 
pulled  down  or  burned.  The  whale-ships  recruiting 
at  the  Sandwich  or  Society  Islands  brought  back, 
besides  oil  and  bone,  not  a  few  tattooed  natives, 
with  the  sound  of  whose  astonishing  language  I  was 
familiar,  though  I  did  not  understand  a  word  of  it. 
These  Kanakas,  as  they  were  called,  were  harmless, 
simple,  fond  of  rum,  and,  I  suspect,  often  swindled 
out  of  the  little  money  which  their  voyages  brought 
them.  Ships,  indeed,  came  to  us  from  all  parts  of 
the  world.  We  had  often  walking  about  swarthy 
Portuguese  sailors,  and  mariners  of  the  true  broad- 
bottomed  Dutch  type,  puffing  their  long  pipes  mildly. 
I  knew  by  sight,  almost  as  soon  as  I  knew  any- 
thing, the  flag  of  every  important  sea-going  Eu- 
ropean nation, — the  Union  Jack  of  England,  the 
different  tricolors  of  France,  of  Germany,  and  of 
Russia,  the  yellow  signal  of  Spain.  All  these  nations 
wanted  oil  and  candles,  and  came  to  New  Bedford 
in  pursuit  of  those  commodities.  Sometimes,  when 
the  wharves  were  full  of  ships,  our  streets — there 
were  only  two  or  three  of  much  consequence  —  were 
really  brilliant  and  bustling.  Naturally,  there  was 
no  news  for  us  which  could  compare  in  value  with 
ship  news.  Some  of  the  whaling  voyages  were 
comparatively  short,  — just  a  run  down  to  "the 
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Banks"  (of  Brazil),  and  so  back  again;  but  they 
grew  longer  and  longer,  as  whales  became  shy  and 
scarce,  until  they  reached  a  period  of  three  years  or 
more.  We  had  hardly  a  home  which  was  not  inter- 
ested in  their  successful  termination, —  there  were 
so  many  fathers  and  sons  and  husbands  and  broth- 
ers and  sweethearts  away  on  these  long  campaigns 
against  the  leviathans.  Most  of  the  intelligence 
was  brought  by  returning  ships,  while  the  outgoers 
carried,  each  of  them,  perhaps  half  a  bushel  of  let- 
ters, upon  the  mere  chance  of  being  able  to  deliver 
them.  There  came  glad  news  and  sad  news  from 
the  seafarers,  —  reports  of  death,  of  wreck,  of  ill- 
fortune  and  small  catches,  of  good  luck  and  great 
takes.  Somehow,  the  business  was  regarded  as  a 
sort  of  lottery,  with  large  prizes  and  with  mournful 
blanks.  "  A  broken  voyage  "  was  the  local  phrase 
to  express  failure.  Some  captains  and  some  ships 
were  lucky ;  others  got  a  bad  name,  and  never  did 
anything  afterward,  so  that  the  men  would  not  sail 
with  such  masters  or  in  such  vessels,  and  the  owners 
were  glad  to  get  rid  of  both. 

The  voyages  were  made  upon  shares,  and  this 
system  led  to  many  small  enterprises  in  fitting  out 
ships.  The  property  was  divided  into  quarters, 
eighths,  sixteenths,  and  thirty-seconds;  and  thus 
people  of  small  means  were  able  to  invest  in  a 
speculation  which  might  prove  largely  profitable. 
We  had  quite  a  number  of  persons  of  color  in  the 
town,  some  of  them  fugitive  slaves.  They  were 
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thrifty,  industrious,  and,  as  a  rule,  well-behaved, 
and  a  few  of  them  acquired  fair  fortunes.  The 
town  was  antislavery  from  the  start,  being  full  of 
Quakers,  —  it  was  founded,  in  fact,  by  one  of  that 
denomination,  —  and  the  people  were  all  Abolition- 
ists before  William  Lloyd  Garrison  began  his  won- 
derful work.  We  had  a  cook  in 'our  family  who 
was  a  runaway,  and  who  kept  a  long  and  exceed- 
ingly sha"rp  knife  always  at  hand.  This  she  showed 
me  in  strict  confidence,  to  my  great  terror,  and  in- 
formed me  that  it  was  intended  for  the  reception 
of  her  old  master  if  he  should  ever  come  after  her. 
As  she  was  afterward  tried  for  the  murder  of  her 
baby,  though  she  was  acquitted,  undoubtedly  she 
would  have  made  it  unpleasant  for  a  deputy-marshal 
with  a  warrant  for  rendition.  I  think  it  was  she 
who,  being  of  a  warm  religious  turn,  told  me  that 
"hell  was  hot  and  would  burn  me,"  —  a  doctrine 
which,  being  then  a  fierce  little  Unitarian,  I  pro- 
ceeded to  confute  a,  priori  and  in  various  other 
logical  ways. 

We  had  negroes  in  almost  every  branch  of  busi- 
ness. Before  my  time  there  had  been  a  Captain 
Paul  Cuffe,  a  black  man,  who  commanded  a  hand- 
some ship  with  a  white  owner  and  a  white  crew. 
I  believe  that  Captain  Cuffe  rose  to  the  dignity  of 
having  his  biography  printed,  some  years  afterward, 
as  an  antislavery  document.  The  colored  people 
on  one  occasion  had  put  their  money  together  and 
purchased  a  whaling  brig,  which  bore  the  patriotic 
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name  of  "The  Eising  States."  It  was  manned 
mainly  by  blacks,  who  piously  held  a  prayer-meet- 
ing before  sailing,  at  which  was  put  up  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  petitions  ever  offered  at  the 
Throne.  Without  intending  the  least  irreverence, 
I  may  venture  to  give  it  as  follows :  "  0  Lord,  look 
down  upon  dis  brig,  de  Rising  States,  a-fitted  out 
by  the  enterprise  ob  our  cullud  brederen.  Par- 
ticularly, 0  Lord,  we  pray  de  to  look  down  upon 
de  second  mate,  —  him  as  is  seated  next  to  us, 
Lord,  in  de  check  shirt  and  de  duck  pantaloons." 
This  is  the  prayer  as  I  heard  it  repeated;  and  I 
am  sure  it  did  no  discredit  to  the  simple-minded 
and  devout  Christian  who  uttered  it.  Whether 
Heaven  looked  down  upon  the  brig  or  not,  she 
made  "a  broken  voyage,"  and  the  speculation,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  came  to  grief,  as  the  small  specu- 
lations were  apt  to  do. 

I  have  mentioned  that  we  had  a  great  many 
Quakers  in  our  town.  I  shall  always  esteem  it  a 
privilege  that  I  knew  something  of  Quakerism 
while  it  yet  retained  much  of  its  primitive  quaint- 
ness  and  simplicity,  and  before  it  began  to  make 
those  concessions  to  the  world's  opinions  which 
diminish  the  marked  distinctiveness  of  the  sect, 
whether  fortunately  or  otherwise.  Fifty  years  ago 
Quakers  had  a  good  deal  of  the  positive  spirit 
which  sent  the  proto-Friends  to  long  imprisonment 
in  England  and  to  the  scaffold  in  Boston.  I  re- 
member seeing  a  Quaker  with  his  hat  on  in  one 
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of  our  court-rooms.  The  sheriff,  a  man  of  great 
tendency  to  apoplexy,  ordered  him  to  take  it  off, 
and  was  answered  by  an  indomitable  look,  such  as 
George  Fox  might  have  cast  upon  the  chief  justice 
of  England.  The  command  was  repeated  by  the 
sheriff  in  his  noblest  official  manner.  The  Friend 
remained  covered.  I  thought  that  the  officer  would 
then  and  there  have  died  in  his  box.  What  might 
have  come  of  it  I  do  not  know ;  but  the  man  in  the 
broadbrim,  having  no  further  occasion  to  remain, 
solved  the  problem,  and  relieved  the  insulted  maj- 
esty of  the  county  by  walking  out,  which  he  did 
after  a  somewhat  victorious  fashion,  as  if  something 
of  the  natural  creature  still  held  possession  of  the 
territory  under  his  drab  coat.  No  Quaker  nowa- 
days, I  fancy,  would  insist  upon  the  punctilio ;  but 
it  would  be  just  a  little  refreshing  to  find  a  Friend 
willing  to  do  so. 

One  or  two  stories  not  malapropos  of  the  last,  and 
I  may  bring  this  instalment  of  my  reminiscences  to 
a  conclusion.  Everybody  knows  what  was  the  hos- 
pitality of  Friends  in  the  olden  time.  As  a  matter 
of  principle,  they  seldom  went  to  public  houses,  for 
George  Fox  long  before  had  proclaimed  his  testi- 
mony against  doing  so.  They  naturally  entertained 
each  other;  and  anybody  who  has  eaten  an  old-fash- 
ioned quarterly  meeting  dinner,  my  word  for  it,  has 
a  pleasant  memory  thereof.  We  had  a  rich  old 
Quaker  merchant  in  our  town,  liberal  as  the  air, 
and  unspeakably  hospitable,  but  sometimes  also 
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unspeakably  tried  by  bores.  There  was  a  shrewd 
Friend  who  again  and  again  went  to  the  house 
about  dinner-time  to  fish  for  an  invitation.  He 
had  no  notion  of  buying  oil,  but,  with  an  air  of 
business,  he  would  ask,  "  Friend  R,  could  thee  tell 
me  what  I  could  buy  sperm  oil  for  now,  by  the  ten 
gallons  or  the  twenty  gallons  ? "  One  day,  patience 
being  exhausted,  he  got  his  answer :  "  John,  see  to 
it  that  thee  never  comes  to  my  house  again  to  in- 
quire the  price  of  sperm  oil,  —  about  dinner-time !  " 
And  I  suppose  that  John  did  n't. 

I  have  sometimes  thought  that  a  pretty  little  book 
might  be  written  about  these  old  Quakers  by  any 
one  acquainted  with  their  peculiar  and  charming 
literature,  and  generally  familiar  with  their  odd 
phraseology  and  quaint  ways.  What  could  be 
droller  than  the  report  made  by  a  committee  that 
the  monthly  meeting  in  a  neighboring  town  "  was 
rather  on  the  dwindle "  ?  Then  their  pertinacity 
about  matters  of  small  importance  seems  almost 
incredible.  My  great-grandfather  must  have  been 
a  Friend  of  extremely  solid  convictions  ;  for  having 
once  borrowed  an  overcoat  of  a  "  worldly  "  acquaint- 
ance in  which  to  attend  some  yearly,  quarterly, 
monthly,  weekly  First  Day  or  preparative  meeting, 
he  did  not  feel  free  to  wear  it  with  buttons  on  the 
back,  where  they  were  merely  ornamental.  He, 
therefore,  being  moved  by  the  Spirit  to  do  so,  cut 
them  off,  and  so  went,  with  his  mind  at  ease,  to 
the  gathering.  Afterwards  he  found  himself  in  a 
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curious  dilemma.  He  could  not  conscientiously 
put  the  buttons  on  again,  and  he  hardly  liked  to 
return  the  garment  without  them.  How  he  settled 
the  matter  I  do  not  know ;  probably  he  referred  it 
to  "the  meeting."  I  have  spoken  of  the  Quakers' 
quaint  phraseology.  There  is  a  plenty  of  this  in  the 
diaries  of  their  preachers ;  and  one  of  them,  which 
I  used  to  read  to  an  old  aunt,  almost  as  soon  as  I 
could  read  at  all,  had  two  standing  formulas.  When 
the  diarist,  who  was  a  wandering  preacher,  had 
been  favored  of  the  Spirit,  he  always  wrote  in  his 
journal  that  he  "had  enjoyed  an  open  time";  oth- 
erwise, he  put  upon  record  forever  that  he  had 
suffered  from  "  a  shut-up  time,"  and  was  very  dole- 
ful about  it.  When  the  schisms  came,  the  aston- 
ashing  style  in  which  these  earnest  folk  wrangled 
and  disputed  and  let  their  angry  passions  rise  was 
really  a  little  scandalous  in  a  people  of  professed 
peace  principles.  Those  who  want  to  know  about 
this  should  read  the  "  Life  of  Elias  Hicks  "  or  the 
"Diary  of  Thomas  Shillitoe."  The  latter  was  a 
small  English  Friend,  of  whom  Elizabeth  Fry  said 
that  he  was  "  by  calling  a  shoemaker,  but  grace  had 
made  him  a  perfect  gentleman."  When  he  came  to 
our  town  he  was  entertained  by  a  wealthy  Friend, 
in  whose  fine  carriage  he  refused  to  ride  to  a  meet- 
ing at  a  village  six  or  seven  miles  distant.  "  I  shall 
be  there  as  soon  as  thee,  George,"  he  said ;  and  off 
he  started  at  a  pace  which  would  have  done  him 
great  credit  in  a  walking  match,  if  I  may  suggest 
such  a  thing  without  irreverence. 
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"TTT"HEN  I  came  to  look  over  a  file  of  my  father's 
VV  newspaper  the  other  day,  for  the  sake  of 
refreshing  my  memory,  I  was  more  surprised  to  find 
how  little  there  was  in  it  than  to  discover  how  little 
it  was  in  itself.  In  that  time  of  small  things  sub- 
scribers must  have  been  easily  satisfied :  purchasers 
there  were  none.  The  news  from  Europe,  when 
there  was  any,  was  usually  about  six  weeks  old,  or 
even  older.  Of  editorial  comment  upon  men  and 
things,  there  was  a  plentiful  lack.  There  were  very 
few  communications  fortunately,  for  most  of  them 
were  far  from  interesting.  The  advertising  amounted 
to  nearly  nothing  at  all.  There  was  a  column  de- 
voted to  some  patent  medicine  —  the  Catholicon,  I 
think  it  was  called  —  with  a  fierce-looking  cut  of 
Hercules  making  matters  disagreeable  for  the  Hydra, 
which  went  in  week  after  week  for  several  years  — 
indeed,  I  suspect,  long  after  wretched  experimenters 
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had  ceased  to  swallow  the  fluid  abomination.  I 
never  could  find  out  that  we  got  anything  for  the 
insertion  of  this  announcement,  and  I  was  so  angry 
at  what  I  regarded  as  a  double  swindle  that  I  con- 
ceived a  prejudice  against  patent  medicines  which 
has  lasted  me  to  this  day,  and  is  still  as  vigorous  as 
ever.  The  stuff  was  kept  for  sale  by  an  old  Quaker 
apothecary,  who  drew  teeth  for  six  cents  each,  and 
in  the  case  of  juvenile  extractions  always  gave  the 
money  back  to  soothe  the  weeping  child.  Our 
printing  office  had  few  excitements,  and  these  few 
were  far  between.  One  summer  day  we  were  all 
floored  by  a  stroke  of  lightning;  but  this,  out  of 
respect  for  the  memory  of  Franklin,  we  considered 
to  be  rather  a  privilege  than  otherwise.  Another 
day,  a  Federalist  pulled  the  nose  of  a  Democrat 
opposite  our  office,  and  the  excitement  for  a  time 
was  tremendous ;  but  things  settled  down  into  the 
old,  dead  calm  speedily.  The  tedium  of  the  sleepy 
town  was  occasionally  broken  by  the  arrival  of  a 
menagerie  or  a  circus.  Ah!  never  shall  I  forget 
how  eagerly  I  anticipated  the  advent  of  one  exhibi- 
tion which  we  were  fairly  warned  would  consist 
only  of  the  American  eagle,  in  a  living  state,  and 
captured  I  do  not  remember  where.  I  had  never 
seen  the  proud  Bird  of  Freedom  except  upon  flags 
or  documents,  with  a  bunch  of  arrows  in  one  claw, 
an  olive-branch  in  the  other,  and  a  scroll  with  the 
legend,  "E  pluribus,  etc."  That  was  the  kind  of 
eagle  which  I  expected  to  see,  and  cheerfully  paid 
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six  and  one-quarter  cents  to  see,  and  did  not  see  by 
any  manner  of  means;  for,  passing  the  box-office 
which  was  all  out  of  doors,  into  the  pavilion  which 
was  a  stable,  in  one  corner  and  in  a  dirty  cage  I 
saw,  not  the  "  fierce  gray  bird  "  with  a  shield  sus- 
pended from  his  neck,  but  something  drooping  and 
disagreeable,  moulting  and  miserable,  and  looking 
exceedingly  like  a  convalescent  hen.  It  was  a 
dreadful  disillusion.  If  he  could  only  have  spread 
himself  a  little,  it  would  have  been  some  consola- 
tion, but  he  could  n't ;  the  child  of  the  air  had  n't 
space  to  do  it  in. 

The  heat  of  them  was,  before  my  time,  a  little 
abated,  but  there  was  a  plenty  of  stories  of  savage 
political  controversies.  The  embargo  had  almost 
ruined  the  business  of  the  town.  The  British  fleet 
came  and  destroyed  whatever  the  embargo  had  left. 
Jefferson's  French  proclivities,  real  and  supposed, 
gave  us  catchwords  and  nicknames  which  lasted 
long  after  the  master  of  Monticello  was  at  rest. 
The  little  town  opposite  ours  was  full  of  Democrats, 
and  it  was  called  Corsica  after  Bonaparte's  birth- 
place, and  may  be  called  so  still  sometimes.  I  well 
remember  several  Jeffersonians  and  Madisonians  who 
were  dubbed  Citizen  this  or  Citizen  that,  and  who 
were  charged  with  holding  Danton  and  Robespierre 
in  the  most  affectionate  esteem.  The  pulpit  rung 
with  political  preaching,  bad  in  style,  worse  in  tem- 
per, and  anything  but  pacific  in  its  influences.  My 
grandfather,  who  was  a  regular  blue-light  Federalist, 
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saw  his  party  grow  small,  and  the  other  party  larger, 
with  feelings  of  wrath  which  he  did  not  make  the 
slightest  effort,  being  a  peppery  old  gentleman,  to 
disguise.  One  day  at  town  meeting  he  was  taunted 
with  the  growth  of  his  natural  enemies  in  number, 
something  after  this  fashion :  "  Well,  Captain  C., 
there  was  a  time  when  there  were  only  two  or  three 
Democrats  in  town ;  but  there  is  a  plenty  of  them 
here  now."  My  revered  ancestor  was  equal  to  the 
occasion.  "  Yes,"  he  replied,  "  and  there  was  a 
time  when  there  was  only  one  devil  in  the  infernal 
regions  ;  but  there  is  a  plenty  of  them  there  now." 
This  was  considered  rather  a  neat  retort,  and  came 
down  to  us  traditionally  as  evidence  of  the  family 
presence  of  mind  on  important  occasions. 

Apropos  of  politics,  I  am  sometimes  inclined  to 
believe  that  the  zeal  and  earnest  interest  in  them  of 
the  American  citizen  has  not  a  little  abated.  Our 
contests  do  not  seem  to  me  passionately  bitter,  as 
the  old  ones  were ;  and  I  think  that  the  number  of 
the  indifferent  is,  at  least,  not  growing  smaller.  "We 
had  but  a  melancholy  evening  of  it  when  the  news 
came  that  General  Jackson  had  been  elected  to  the 
presidency,  and  that  John  Quincy  Adams  was  de- 
feated. My  impression  is  that  I  cried,  having  arrived 
at  the  mature  age  of  eight  years,  and  understanding 
such  things  much  better  then  than  I  have  since,  or, 
for  that  matter,  do  now.  I  had  a  strong  belief  not 
only  that  the  republic  would  go  to  ruin,  but  that 
general  ignorance  would  prevail,  that  no  new  books 
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would  be  printed,  that  public  schools  would  be  abol- 
ished, that  universal  poverty  would  ensue,  and  that 
the  whaling  business  especially  would  come  to  an 
end.  Why  should  I  not  have  been  thus  melancholy 
when  my  elders  and  betters  made  perfect  hypochon- 
driacs of  themselves?  I  doubt  if  any  public  man 
was  ever  more  thoroughly  hated  than  General  Jack- 
son was  then  in  Massachusetts.  We  even  named  a 
cutaneous  complaint  contracted  in  barbers'  shops 
after  that  much  admired  and  much  abused  hero. 
Then  there  was  a  particularly  disagreeable  square- 
toed  boot  which  we  called  the  Jackson.  Mr.  Adams 
paid  us  a  visit  not  long  after,  and,  being  always  in 
search  of  sights,  I  went  down  to  the  pier  to  see  him 
land.  I  thought  him  fearfully  old  and  shaky,  but  he 
lived  long  enough  after  for  me  to  write  his  obituary 
notice  in  my  own  newspaper.  I  was  one  of  a  great 
tail  of  boys  who  followed  the  good  man  to  his  hotel. 
He  had  some  infirmity  of  the  eyes,  and  my  impres- 
sion was  that  he  was  shedding  tears  at  the  enthusi- 
astic character  of  our  attentions.  I  was  introduced 
to  him  ten  years  afterward,  and  it  did  not  appear  to 
me  that  he  was  overwarm  in  his  demeanor.  His 
style  of  handshaking  was  of  the  pump-handle  sort, 
and,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  he  was  not  hotly  affec- 
tionate in  his  greetings ;  but  perhaps  he  had  never 
heard  how  I  fought  his  battles  when  a  boy.  He 
was  fortunate  neither  in  making  friends  nor  in 
keeping  them :  had  he  been  of  a  more  genial  man- 
ner, he  might  have  been  re-elected  to  the  presi- 
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dency.  But  what  could  be  expected  of  a  man  who 
used  to  cut  a  hole  in  the  ice  that  he  might  take  his 
morning  bath  in  the  gelid  waters  of  the  Potomac  ? 
Of  course  he  had  a  strong  constitution,  and  he  had 
need  of  it.  His  life  was  one  of  continual  disap- 
pointments and  ceaseless  battles.  He  could  not  be 
winning  in  his  ways.  He  would  say  disagreeable 
things  in  company.  Like  his  father,  he  made  no 
attempt  to  conceal  his  dislikes  and  prejudices.  He 
did  not  relish  contradiction,  and  he  was  a  good 
hater.  Once,  as  I  have  heard  the  story  told,  in  con- 
versation a  Southern  gentleman  said,  half-appeal- 
ingly,  "  Your  young  men  in  New  England  are 
better  trained  than  ours ;  they  are  not  surrounded 
by  such  bad  influences  :  that,  perhaps,  makes  a  dif- 
ference." Mr.  Adams  answered  at  once,  and  defi- 
antly, and  even  as  if  he  had  been  in  a  passion,  "  I 
was  left  pretty  much  to  myself  when  a  mere  boy  in 
the  most  corrupt  capital  of  Europe ;  but  it  made  no 
difference  to  me."  The  unfortunate  Southerner  had 
nothing  more  to  say.  It  was  very  like  a  snub,  and 
he  felt  it  to  be  so;  while  the  probability  of  his 
voting  for  Mr.  Adams  upon  any  possible  occasion 
was  immeasurably  lessened.  This  Adams  temper 
was  proverbial  all  about  the  region  in  which  the 
family  was  domiciled.  On  the  morning  after  the 
inauguration  of  the  statue  of  Franklin  in  Boston  I 
was  talking  with  Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams  in  a 
bookstore,  and  I  recall  a  forcible  parallel  which  he 
drew  between  his  grandfather  and  Franklin.  "  My 
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grandfather/'  he  said,  "  never  could  keep  his  temper : 
Franklin  always  kept  his.  The  two  men  never 
could  get  along  together :  my  grandfather  was  all 
fire,  said  imprudent  things  and  lost  his  self-control ; 
Franklin  took  advantage  of  this,  answered  calmly, 
argued  warily,  and  for  this  reason  usually  got  the 
better  of  the  argument."  There  can  be  no  harm  in 
thus  referring  to  the  infirmity  of  a  very  great  man, 
especially  when  it  is  remembered  that  his  vehemence 
of  spirit  was  of  infinite  service  in  revolutionary 
times  to  the  struggling  colonies.  I  have  heard  old 
men  in-  Quincy  talk  of  him  by  the  hour.  He  had, 
for  some  reason  or  other,  given  most  of  them  a  scold- 
ing, and  a  scolding  from  John  Adams  must  have 
been  something  of  an  infliction ;  yet  I  never  heard 
any  of  his  neighbors  speak  of  him  without  reverence. 
If  they  laughed  at  his  foibles,  it  was  in  a  respectful 
way.  One  ancient  citizen  expressed  the  opinion 
that  cider,  of  which  the  retired  statesman  was  fond, 
made  him  sometimes  a  little  cross ;  but  when  I 
answered  that  he  had  earned  the  right  to  be  cross, 
if  he  pleased,  the  assent  to  my  opinion  was  a  hearty 
one.  I  am  in  perpetual  fear  of  getting  garrulous,  or 
I  might  tell  how  John  Adams's  wife  cared  for  him 
in  his  age,  and  softened  the  asperities  of  his  temper, 
watched  over  him  till  death  called  her  away,  and 
he  was  left  a  lonesome  and  moribund  old  man,  with 
his  passion  for  public  affairs  still  unabated. 

I  caught  in  my  boyhood,  if  I  may  say  so,  the  tail 
end  of  the  Federalist  and  Democratic  storm ;  but  we 
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were  enjoying  something  like  an  era  of  good  feeling 
when  the  anti-Masonic  excitement  arose  to  vex  our 
peace,  and  to  make  those  who  had  been  good  friends 
and  neighbors  hate  each  other  for  a  time  heartily. 
It  all  came  of  that  miserable  Morgan  matter  in  New 
York ;  and  to  this  day  I  have  never  understood  how 
a  party  could  possibly  be  founded  upon  such  a  trans- 
action. Yet  a  party  there  was,  and  quite  an  impor- 
tant one.  It  put  Mr.  Seward  into  the  State  Senate 
in  1830 ;  it  made  Joseph  Kitner  governor  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  1835;  it  secured  the  alliance  of  such 
men  as  John  Quincy  Adams,  William  Wirt,  Francis 
Granger,  Thurlow  Weed,  to  mention  no  others.  It 
carried  the  State  of  Vermont  for  Wirt  and  Ellmaker, 
its  candidates  for  President  and  Yice-President ;  and 
six  years  afterward  there  was  not  enough  of  it  left 
anywhere  to  save  it  from  the  limbo  of  "  scattering." 
I  believe  the  best  opinion  to  be  that  Morgan  was 
murdered  by  certain  very  zealous  Freemasons ;  I 
heard  a  peripatetic  lecturer  say  once  that  he  was  in 
a  lodge  in  New  York  City  when  the  fact  of  the  mur- 
der was  officially  communicated  to  the  brethren  ;  but 
I  ain  not  sure  that  he  told  the  truth.  He  gave  a 
kind  of  exhibition,  and  went  through  what  he  said 
were  the  ceremonies  of  initiation ;  and  though  I  was 
fiercely  prejudiced  against  the  order,  they  struck  my 
boyish  fancy  as  somewhat  imposing.  My  grand- 
father, who  was  a  Master  Mason,  seceded,  and  made 
me  a  present  of  his  apron,  a  pretty  one,  which  I  kept 
for  a  long  time  as  a  trophy.  The  Masons  themselves 
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were  in  rather  a  helpless  condition.  They  could  not 
nominate  for  office  Masons  as  such,  for  that  would 
have  been  a  surrender  of  the  very  point  upon  which 
they  always  insisted,  —  that  they  did  not  carry  their 
Masonry  into  politics.  So  they  voted  as  they  could 
and  for  whom  they  could ;  with  the  Jackson  men, 
or,  in  our  part  of  the  State,  with  the  National  Ke- 
publicans ;  and  generally  they  had  rather  a  forlorn 
and  friendless  time  of  it.  They  were  good  citizens 
enough,  with  no  notion  of  murdering  anybody ;  the 
lodge-meetings  had  been  social  and  friendly,  and 
sometimes  convivial  when  the  brethren  "  passed  from 
labor  to  refreshment " ;  and  it  irked  them  naturally 
to  be  spoken  of  as  felons  or  the  apologists  of  felons. 
Our  election  contests  were  about  as  hot  as  any 
which  I  have  since  known.  The  majority  rule  pre- 
vailed, and  we  tried  six  times  in  vain  to  elect  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress  in  our  district,  until  my  soul  was 
sick  with  the  still-recurring  report  of  "  No  choice." 
The  seventh  trial  brought  good  luck  to  the  other  side 
and  bad  to  ours  ;  they  elected  their  man  by  a  major- 
ity of  about  a  hundred.  Again  I  mourned  for  the  re- 
public ruined,  as  I  have  so  many  times  since ;  but  the 
feeling  which  now  possesses  my  mind,  upon  recall- 
ing this  teapot  tempest,  is  one  of  inexpressible  aston- 
ishment that  over  seven  thousand  human  beings,  all 
tolerably  well-furnished  with  brains,  should  have 
gone  so  maliciously  mad  about  nothing.  The  lodge 
soon  afterward  went  industriously  to  work  again,  and 
made  more  Entered  Apprentices  than  ever;  most 
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of  the  Massachusetts  anti-Masons  drifted  into  the 
Democratic  party,  under  the  leadership  of  that 
apostle  of  political  virtue,  Mr.  Benjamin  F.  Hallett ; 
and  so  faded  out,  exhaled,  and  vanished  the  first  po- 
litical party  of  my  love,  leaving  behind  it  nothing 
but  a  quantity  of  musty  old  files  of  newspapers  and 
of  pamphlets,  which  the  most  devoted  of  antiquari- 
ans can  hardly  read  without  yawning. 

I  have  always  esteemed  it  one  of  the  luckiest 
features  of  my  lot  that  from  the  very  beginning  I 
had  all  the  books  which  I  cared  to  read,  and  more ; 
that  I  was  nurtured  upon  good,  solid  literature,  and 
was  permitted  to  devour  whatever  I  pleased  to  de- 
vour, without  any  meddlesome  or  fussy  interference." 
Surely  it  was  something  to  have  been  a  child  before 
the  present  style  of  juvenile  literature  came  into  such 
fashion,  —  before  this  avalanche  of  Peter  Parleyisms. 
I  own  to  a  little  embarrassment  when,  at  the  tender 
age  of  six  or  seven  years,  I  was  detected  reading 
"  The  Friend,"  of  Coleridge,  —  no  doubt  with  a  wise 
expression  of  countenance.  Such  a  thunderous  guf- 
faw did  my  uncle  set  up  at  this  discovery  that  the 
small  metaphysician  was  utterly  confounded,  and 
blushed  as  if  he  had  been  caught  pilfering  blackberry 
jam.  Yet  even  then  I  found  a  pleasure  in  some  of 
Coleridge's  deliciously  musical  sentences,  though 
they  might  have  been  written  in  Arabic  for  all  I 
understood  of  them.  Books  !  Yes,  it  was  something 
to  be  trained  in  a  home  which,  however  poor  in 
meaner  property,  was  always  full  of  books,  either 
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borrowed  from  the  library  or  inherited  from  reading 
ancestors,  or,  may  be,  purchased  in  prosperous  days. 
What  discussions  we  had  of  their  merits,  and  what 
critical  battles  we  fought  for  our  favorites  !  Was  it 
not  an  intellectual  fortune  in  itself  to  escape  the  era 
of  the  Minerva  Press,  and  to  be  born  in  the  year  in 
which  "  Kenilworth  "  and  "  The  Pirate  "  appeared  ? 
Was  it  not  something  to  have  all  these  wholesome 
books  waiting  for  me,  so  that  when,  not  many  years 
after,  Sir  Walter  threw  off  his  incognito  in  1827,  I 
had  read  him  through  and  through  from  •"  Waverley" 
to  "  Castle  Dangerous,"  and  knew  that  "  Guy  Man- 
nering  "  and  "  The  Antiquary  "  were  the  best  of  the 
1  series,  if  not  worth  all  the  rest  put  together  ?  Long . 
years  after,  as  I  stood  in  the  house  in  Edinburgh 
in  which  Scott  did  the  hardest  of  his  work,  —  that 
dreadful  toil  which  followed  the  bankruptcy  of  Con- 
stable,—  and  was  shown  the  very  room  in  which 
this  pitiful  construction  of  books  to  pay  the  debts  of 
others  went  on,  I  thought  of  myself  eagerly  devour- 
ing his  tales  of  wonder,  and,  though  a  mere  boy, 
catching  something  of  their  excellence  in  that  far-off 
little  Massachusetts  seaport.  I  thought,  too,  of  that 
fine  story  of  him,  —  how  his  eyes  were  suffused  with 
tears  when  a  lady,  whose  life  had  not  been  a  happy 
one,  told  him  what  a  consolation  his  romances  had 
been  to  her  in  the  hours  of  sickness  and  anxiety. 

We  greatly  valued  in  our  family  one  connection; 
we  were  as  proud  of  the  fact  that  William  Cullen 
Bryant  was  our  kinsman  as  if  we  had  traced  our 
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lineage  to  the  House  of  Hapsburg.  Dr.  Bryant 
brought  his  precocious  son  down  to  New  Bedford 
to  visit  my  great-grandfather,  not  long  after  "  The 
Embargo  "  was  printed,  when  the  little  author  must 
have  been  about  fifteen  years  old.  He  was  consid- 
ered a  wonder,  and  justly  so ;  but  my  grandfather, 
who  was  of  a  positive  turn  of  mind,  like  all  the 
Bryants,  was  sceptical  about  the  authenticity  of  the 
bright  lad's  productions,  and  intimated  that  the  re- 
puted author  must  have  had  large  assistance.  As 
no  Bryant  was  ever  known  to  give  up  an  opinion, 
having  once  adopted  it,  I  suspect  that  my  grand- 
father held  to  his ;  though  if  he  had  lived  only  a 
little  longer  he  would  have  comprehended  that  the 
writer  of  "  Thanatopsis  "  stood  in  little  need  of  help 
from  anybody. 

I  do -not  know  that  a  boy  could  be  brought  up  on 
better  literary  sustenance  than  the  Waverley  nov- 
els and  Bryant's  poems,  both,  from  their  robust- 
ness and  fine  literary  sense,  wholesome  pabulum 
for  young  readers.  Then,  about  fifty  years  ago,  lyce- 
ums  and  lecturing  came  into  fashion.  We  had  our 
share  of  the  latter  with  an  institution,  mainly 
scientific,  of  our  own.  The  pulpit,  too,  was  quite 
as  earnest  and  perhaps  a  little  more  solid  than 
in  our  day.  It  is  curious  that  I  should  first  have 
heard  the  lovable  voice  of  Ealph  Waldo  Emerson 
when  he  was  the  Eev.  Ealph  Waldo  Emerson.  One 
day  there  came  into  our  pulpit  the  most  gracious 
of  mortals,  with  a  face  all  benignity,  who  gave  out 
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the  first  hymn  and  made  the  first  prayer  as  an  angel 
might  have  read  and  prayed.  Our  choir  was  a 
pretty  good  one,  but  its  best  was  coarse  and  dis- 
cordant after  Emerson's  voice.  I  remember  of  the 
sermon  only  that  it  had  an  indefinite  charm  of  sim- 
plicity, quaintness,  and  wisdom,  with  occasional  il- 
lustrations from  nature,  which  were  about  the  most 
delicate  and  dainty  things  of  the  kind  which  I  had 
ever  heard.  I  could  understand  them,  if  not  the 
fresh  philosophical  novelty  of  the  discourse.  Mr. 
Emerson  preached  for  a  good  many  Sundays,  lodg- 
ing in  the  home  of  a  Quaker  lady,  just  below  ours. 
Seated  at  my  own  door,  I  saw  him  often  go  by, 
and  once,  in  the  exuberance  of  my  childish  ad- 
miration, I  ventured  to  nod  to  him  and  to  say  "  Good 
morning  ! "  To  my  astonishment,  he  also  nodded 
and  smilingly  said  "  Good  morning  ! "  and  that  is  all 
the  conversation  I  ever  had  with  the  sage  of  Con- 
cord, —  not  enough  decidedly  for  a  reminiscent  vol- 
ume about  him  after  he  has  left  a  world  which  he 
has  made  wiser  and  happier.  He  gave  us  afterward 
two  lectures  based  upon  his  travels  abroad,  and  was 
at  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  hang  up  prints,  by  way 
of  illustration.  There  was  a  picture  of  the  tribune 
in  the  Ufnzi  Gallery  in  Florence,  painted  by  one  of 
our  townsmen;  and  I  noted  Mr.  Emerson's  great 
anxiety  that  it  should  have  a  good  light,  and  his  lam- 
entation when  a  good  light  was  found  to  be  impos- 
sible. The  lectures  themselves  were  so  fine  —  en- 
chanting, we  thought  them  —  that  I  have  hungered 
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to  see  them  in  print,  and  have  recalled  the  evenings 
upon  which  they  were  delivered  as  true  "Arabian 
nights."  Mr.  Giles,  the  Irish  essayist,  told  me  a 
nice  little  story  of  Emerson,  with  which  this  chap- 
ter may  conclude.  We  had  a  rich  old  merchant, 
who  was  a  tireless  talker,  with  whom  our  lecturer 
sometimes  lodged.  The  good-hearted  gentleman 
caught  Mr.  Giles  one  evening,  and  kept  him,  a 
complacent  but  dreadfully  weary  listener,  morally 
under  arrest,  until  nearly  sunrise ;  then,  as  they 
parted  for  the  night,  or  rather  for  the  morning, 
the  garrulous  and  gratified  monologist  said,  "  I  like 
you,  Mr.  Giles  :  you  are  willing  to  hear  what  I 
have  to  say.  Mr.  Emerson  was  here  the  other 
night,  after  he  had  lectured,  and  he  said  he  did  not 
wish  to  hear  me  talk  —  that  he  had  rather  go  to 
bed."  Not  that  the  kindest  of  men  meant  to  be 
uncivil:  he  merely  spoke  with  the  simplicity  and 
directness  of  a  Greek  philosopher. 
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CHAPTER   III. 

MEETING-HOUSES  AND  MINISTERS. 

THE  REV.  ORVILLE  DEWEY.  —  A  PULPIT  PLAGIARIST. —  THE 
NEGRO  PEW. —  COLORPHOBIA  IN  SCHOOL. —  EPHRAIM  PEA- 
BODY. —  JOHN  H.  MORRISON.—  JOHN  WEISS — DR.  JOHN  0. 
CHOULES.— DR.  CHANNING.— A  PREACHER  WHO  COULDN'T 
BE  STOPPED.  — JOHN  NEWLAND  MAFFIT.— DR.  SAMUEL 
WEST. —  JOHN  PIERPONT. 

PERHAPS  it  is  not  always  so  fully  remembered 
as  it  should  be  that  the  pulpit,  apart  from  its 
great  religious  mission,  may  also  be  a  felicitous 
educator  of  the  taste  and  judgment.  It  is  a  great 
deal  to  listen  week  after  week  to  thoughtful,  learned, 
and  eloquent  discourses,  full  of  piety  unprofaned 
by  clumsy  construction  and  platitudinous  common- 
place. Our  plain,  unpretending  wooden  church  was 
my  first  college,  its  pastor  my  first  professor  of 
rhetoric,  and  the  only  one  I  ever  had  who  was 
good  for  anything.  The  first  clergyman  to  whom 
I  really  listened  was  Dr.  Orville  Dewey,  who  for 
ten  years  preached  to  us  sermons  which  I  thought 
as  fine  as  those  of  Massillon  or  Bossuet  or  Jeremy 
Taylor:  to  speak  frankly,  whatever  critical  judg- 
ment I  have  since  acquired  has  not  much  modified 
my  opinion.  I  still  place  some  of  Dr.  Dewey 's  ser- 
mons in  the  front  rank  of  such  literature.  Unfortu- 
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nately,  few  people  read  printed  sermons  with  much 
relish,  and  the  general  style  of  pulpit  eloquence 
has  undergone  a  marked  change,  not  much  for  the 
better ;  but  if  great  purity  and  force  of  language,  a 
rich  rhetoric  well  kept  in  hand,  sinewy  logical 
power,  vigorous  and  uncompromising  earnestness, 
with  a  gentle  liberality,  —  if  all  these  together  make 
great  sermons,  Dr.  Dewey's  were  great.  The  best 
of  them  are  in  print,  and  the  reader  who  does  not 
care  to  take  my  word  may  judge  for  himself.  The 
Doctor  had  a  way,  of  which  we  did  not  complain, 
of  preaching  his  sermons  over  and  over  again  until 
they  were  perfectly  familiar  to  us,  and  we  knew 
when  the  finest  passages  were  at  hand.  So  when  a 
dapper  little  young  man,  fresh  from  the  Cambridge 
Divinity  School,  ministered  unto  us,  and  treated  us 
to  the  best  parts  of  one  of  them  which  had  been 
published,  astonishment  and  indignation  filled  all 
the  pews.  Those  who,  in  their  righteous  wrath  at 
the  larceny,  refused  to  attend  church  in  the  after- 
noon missed  the  opportunity  of  hearing  the  youth- 
ful apostle  repeat  the  offence.  If  there  had  been 
people  enough  at  our  vespers  for  a  mob,  I  think  we 
should  have  had  one.  Pulpit  plagiarists  are  always 
getting  themselves  into  divers  troubles,  but  I  have 
never  heard  of  a  foolhardier  defiance  of  detection 
than  this. 

We  had  in  our  church  what  I  suppose  is  not  to 
be  found  in  many  churches  at  present,  —  a  pew  for 
black  people,  though  I  never  saw  any  blacks  in  it. 
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Under  the  circumstances  they  declined  very  prop- 
erly to  pray  with  us,  but  set  up  a  tabernacle  for 
themselves  in  the  outskirts  of  the  village,  where 
they  could  make  as  much  noise  as  they  pleased; 
and  sometimes  they  pleased  to  make  a  great  deal. 
As  future  ages  will  probably  decline  to  believe  in 
the  negro  pew  at  all,  except  upon  good  evidence, 
I  hereby  put  it  upon  record.  Once,  in  a  meeting- 
house in  another  town,  I  saw  a  negro  admitted 
to  the  church  in  a  peculiar  way.  All  the  white 
postulants  were  first  received.  Then  the  minister 
said,  to  my  astonishment,  "  John,  come  down ! "  and 
I  saw  John  descending  from  his  pen,  with  much 
meekness  depicted  upon  his  sable  countenance. 
When  he  had  been  properly  posed  before  the  altar, 
the  minister  said,  "John,  you  have  been  a  great 
liar."  "  Yes,  massa."  "  And  a  great  thief."  "  I 
know  it,  massa."  "And  I  do  not  suppose  that 
there  is  a  person  in  this  congregation  who  thinks 
that  you  will  abide  by  your  professions."  "Yes,  I 
will,  massa."  So  the  sable  convert  went  back  to 
his  pew  or  pen,  by  no  means  in  a  state  of  spiritual 
exaltation ;  and  everybody  thought  how  charming 
it  was  in  the  minister  to  let  him  come  into  the  fold 
at  all.  But  forty  years  ago  this  colorphobia  was  in 
full  and  fierce  and  most  uncharitable  force.  I  do 
not  know  how  many  towns  had  their  negro  suburb, 
but  I  know  that  we  had  one.  I  went  to  a  public 
school  in  which  the  black  boys  were  seated  by  them- 
selves, and  the  white  offenders  were  punished  by 
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being  obliged  to  sit  with  them.  Such  a  gross  im- 
morality seems  hardly  credible.  One  is  tempted 
to  burst  into  adjectives  in  writing  of  it,  and  to  set 
it  down  as  coarse  and  cruel,  and  worse.  A  respecta- 
ble negro  of  our  town  had  a  white  wife,  who  was 
made  so  utterly  miserable  by  the  scoffs  and  scorn 
of  her  neighbors  that  she  did  her  best  to  become 
herself  black,  exposing  her  face  constantly  to  the 
sun,  until  she  attained  a  tolerable  color,  and  might 
have  passed  at  least  for  a  mestizo.  Think  of  a 
lyceum,  established  to  promote  popular  knowledge, 
actually  debating  whether  black  people  should  be 
allowed  to  purchase  tickets  for  the  lecture  course ! 
Ours  did  that  once,  I  am  ashamed  to  say,  and  de- 
cided the  question  in  the  negative.  But  enough  of 
this ;  it  is  not  pleasant  to  remember. 

There  was  a  clergyman  in  our  town,  who  got  into 
scrapes  afterward,  and  did  not  live  his  last  years 
in  much  credit.  We  had  a  drunken  ne'er-do-well 
blacksmith  called  George,  famous  for  his  mother- 
wit,  who  was  discovered  by  the  minister  sitting  upon 
the  steps  of  his  church,  very  unwell  from  the  effects 
of  imprudent  potations.  "  Well,  George,  drunk 
again,  eh  ? "  said  the  reverend  man.  "  No,  parson," 
answered  George,  "  I  ain't  drunk.  The  fact  is  (hie) 
that  I  was  thinking  (hie)  of  jining  your  church  ; 
and  the  more  (hie)  I  think  of  it,  the  sicker  I  grow." 
It  was  this  same  minister  who  rebuked  an  old  and 
exceedingly  well-salted  sea-captain  for  his  unre- 
strained use  of  profane  language.  "Never  mind," 
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was  the  answer ;  "  there  is  n't  a  man  in  town  who 
would  n't  rather  hear  me  swear  than  hear  you  pray." 
We  had  a  succession  of  excellent  pastors,  among 
them  the  Kev.  Ephraim  Peabody,  a  sweet  and  saintly 
man,  who  left  us  to  go  to  the  King's  Chapel  in 
Boston,  and  who  died  not  many  years  after.  He 
was  the  clergyman  mentioned  with  such  effusion  by 
Miss  Martineau  in  her  "  Eetrospect  of  Western 
Travel."  She  met  him  in  Cincinnati,  and  described 
him  and  his  wife,  and  their  experiences  and  trials 
and  adventures,  with  so  much  particularity  that 
Mrs.  Peabody  said  with  great  archness,  "  Dear  I 
what  babes  in  the  wood  she  makes  of  us ! " 

Colleague  of  Dr.  Peabody  was  the  Kev.  Dr.  John 
H.  Morrison,  a  divine  still  living  and  still  engaged 
in  valuable  religious  labors.  It  would  be  impossi- 
ble to  overestimate  the  importance  of  the  encourage- 
ment which  a  boy  of  literary  aspirations  may  receive 
from  one  older  in  years,  and  with  that  assured 
position  which  gives  the  right  to  advise.  The  kind- 
ness with  which  Dr.  Morrison  treated  me,  the  timely 
suggestions  which  he  offered,  the  generosity  with 
which  he  loaned  me  books,  the  ways  which  he  found 
out  of  intimating  to  the  great  commercial  crowd 
around  me  that  he  did  not  despise  my  juvenile 
aspirations,  I  remember  now,  with  mingled  feelings 
of  pleasure  and  mortification.  He  is  the  man  whose 
pardon  I  should  ask,  if  pardon  is  to  be  asked  of 
anybody,  for  my  failure  to  have  written  a  real  book. 
Perhaps  he  will  smile  to  learn  that  a  hundred  works 
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have  been  planned,  and  have  tragically  perished  in 
the  mere  proposal.  But  I  know  too  that  he  is  a 
scholar  who  will  comprehend  that  his  own  quiet 
and  secluded  ways  have  not  been  mine ;  that  I 
could  not  make  books  as  he  has ;  that  the  instant 
pressure  of  occupation,  the  necessity  of  winning  from 
day  to  day  daily  bread,  the  impossibility  of  careful 
and  prolonged  study,  which  is  the  first  condition  of 
worthy  work,  —  that  all  these  have  compelled  me  to 
abate  something  of  that  literary  aspiration  which 
his  generous  encouragement  did  so  much  to  kindle. 
How  well  Dr.  Morrison  always  asserted  the  dignity 
of  letters,  I  can  never  forget ;  nor  how  he  asked 
me,  a  poor,  raw  lad,  to  lecture  at  the  lyceum,  of  which 
he  was  a  director.  I  blush  to  remember  that  even 
then  I  was  audacious  enough  to  write  about  Shakes- 
peare ;  and  my  only  consolation  is  that  perhaps  there 
were  not  many  in  the  audience  who  were  capable 
of  detecting  my  sciolisms.  It  was  kinder  of  the 
Doctor  to  ask  me,  because  I  was  then  an  absurd  and 
blatant  radical,  nurtured  in  the  school  of  Orestes  A. 
Brownson,  as  that  divine  Doctor  then  happened  to 
teach  in  it,  and  just  as  far  as  possible  from  that 
serene  and  superior  position  which  Dr.  Morrison's 
wisdom  had  led  him  to  occupy.  He  bore  with  my 
foibles,  he  smiled  at  the  impetuosity  of  youth.  All 
through  these  papers  I  may  be  called  upon  to  ask 
pardon  of  somebody ;  but  the  apology  which  I  now 
make  is  of  tenderer  issue  and  comes  from  my  inmost 
heart. 
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One  of  our  notable  pastors  was  the  lamented 
John  Weiss  dead  only  a  little  while  ago.  Nobody 
who  heard  him  in  the  full  flush  and  strength  of  his 
youth  can  forget  his  energy  and  power.  He  was 
one  of  the  boldest  preachers  I  have  ever  known. 
He  had  his  own  theory  of  the  proper  topics  for  ser- 
mons, and  one  of  them  he  conceived  to  be  the  ini- 
quity of  slavery.  He  was  neither  a  Boanerges  nor 
a  giant.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  a  small  man,  with 
a  thin,  sharp  voice;  but  when  his  subject  was  one 
which  thoroughly  warmed  him,  his  stature  was  for- 
gotten, and  his  tones  were  like  those  of  a  battle-cry. 
He  preached  against  the  nomination  of  General 
Taylor  for  the  presidency  to  a  house  full  of  Whigs ; 
and  though  he  once  in  my  hearing  made  rags  and 
tatters  of  the  Compromise  Measures,  only  one  man 
went  out,  and  he  pleaded  illness  for  doing  so.  Mr. 
Weiss's  naturalistic  theology  is  known  to  all;  he 
was  Christian  in  thought  and  feeling  and  purpose, 
but  not  in  dogma  and  doctrine.  He  was  usually 
classed  with  Parker  and  Frothingham,  and  Samuel 
Johnson  of  Salem,  Mass.,  though  it  is  absurd  to 
attempt  to  group  together  men  who  think  and  speak 
absolutely  and  only  for  themselves.  Mr.  Weiss's 
charming  lectures  on  Shakespeare  were  delivered  in 
New  York,  and  will  be  pleasantly  remembered  by 
those  who  heard  them.  A  good  scholar  and  a  con- 
stant and  enthusiastic  thinker,  he  was  in  his  ways 
and  manners  and  social  speech  almost  a  boy,  so 
winning  and  bright  and  courteous  that  those  who 
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knew  him  well  loved  him  dearly,  and  those  who 
knew  him.  never  so  little  began  to  love  him  at  once. 
Of  quite  a  different  fashion  was  another  of  our 
clergymen,  the  Rev.  John  Overton  Choules,  of  the 
Baptist  Church,  well  known  as  the  friend  of  Corne- 
lius Vanderbilt,  with  whom  and  in  whose  yacht  he 
made  a  long  voyage,  and  wrote  a  pretty  book  about 
it  afterward.  I  suppose  that  at  one  time  no  man  of 
his  profession  had  more  friends  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  than  Dr.  Choules.  I  recall  with  pleasure  his 
portly  figure  and  his  small  stature,  the  merry  twinkle 
of  his  eye,  his  cordial  and  engaging  manner,  his 
inexhaustible  fund  of  anecdote,  his  spectacles,  and 
his  constant  cigar.  He  was  a  restless  little  man, 
always  travelling,  a  welcome  awaiting  him  in  a 
hundred  houses,  public  and  private.  He  was  by 
birth  and  education  an  Englishman,  and  could  talk 
well  from  personal  acquaintance  of  John  Foster, 
Robert  Hall,  and  other  lights  of  the  Baptist  con- 
nection. He  was  particularly  well  versed  in  the 
history  of  dissent,  and  his  fine  library  was  full  of 
rare  books  relating  to  the  commonwealth.  A  great 
many  bibliographical  nuggets  were  scattered  when, 
after  his  death,  his  collection  was  sold  at  auction. 
And  this  reminds  me  that  when  he  died,  to  the  grief 
of  all  who  intimately  knew  him,  sundry  small  people 
of  the  smaller  press  saw  fit  to  speak  of  him  in  an 
underbred,  familiar  way,  as  if  he  had  been  more  of 
a  Ion  vivant  and  jester  than  a  clergyman.  They 
were  much  surprised  when  others,  about  whose 
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critical  judgment  there  could  be  no  mistake,  wrote 
of  him  gravely,  and  showed  of  what  little  account 
were  his  foibles  when  weighed  against  his  merits 
and  his  invincible  amiability.  I  remember  that 
Edwin  P.  Whipple,  the  essayist,  said  to  me,  "Dr. 
Choules  had  a  great  deal  of  religion,  and  of  the  good 
solid  kind,  too,"  —  by  which  Mr.  Whipple  meant 
rather  more  than  he  said. 

When  one  gets  into  the  company  of  clergymen, 
he  ought,  in  this  graceless  world,  to  be  in  no  hurry 
to  get  out  of  it.  Of  Charming,.!  can  only  say  that 
I  just  saw  and  heard  him;  and  I  now  think  that 
his  great  reputation  as  a  preacher  was  rather  due  to 
the  winning  and  apostolic  graces  of  his  manner  than 
to  the  force  and  vigor  of  his  discourses.  As  one 
reads  his  printed  sermons,  there  is,  I  think,  a  sense 
of  feebleness,  and  of  matter  larger  than  the  manner. 
This  came  to  some  extent  from  what  has  ruined  far 
smaller  men  than  the  great  apostle  of  Unitarianism, 
—  a  habit  of  refining,  and  a  fear  of  anything  like  in- 
elegance. A  clergyman  who  was  upon  intimate  terms 
with  Dr.  Channing,  and  saw  a  good  many  of  his 
manuscripts,  told  me  that  they  were  remarkable  for 
interlineations  and  erasures;  and  that  the  writer's 
constant  effort  seemed  to  be  to  get  rid  of  adjectives, 
which  was,  of  course,  laudable.  The  moral  courage 
of  this  great  man,  exhibited  in  his  essay  on  slavery, 
was  the  more  notable  because  he  was  naturally 
cautious,  and  had  a  great  horror  of  anything  like 
extremes.  He  struck  the  key-note  of  the  whole 
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crusade  against  the  "  institution,"  as  wiseacres  used 
to  be  fond  of  calling  it,  when  he  exclaimed,  "  Prop- 
erty in  man !  You  might  as  well  talk  of  property 
in  angels  ! "  Beacon  Street  was  wonderfully  stirred 
by  this  unexpected  evangel;  but  it  encountered 
many  surprises  of  the  kind  before  all  was  over,  and 
had  to  bear  as  best  it  might  the  defection  of  many 
of  its  most  respectable  denizens  from  the  safe  limits 
of  its  frigid  and  eminently  proper  conservatism. 
Shock  followed  shock  and  desertion  desertion,  until 
there  was  nobody  left  to  hold  up  the  hands  of  Dan- 
iel Webster  save  a  few  small  clergymen  and  smaller 
lawyers,  with  here  and  there  a  journalist  who  so 
misused  types  that  some  readers  regretted  their  in- 
vention. 

In  Lockhart's  Life  of  Scott  there  is  an  account  of 
an  American  clergyman  who  visited  Abbotsford,  and 
astonished  the  servants  —  for  he  did  not  see  the 
master  —  by  the  eccentricity  of  his  conduct.  This 
good  man,  for  he  was  really  a  good  one,  was  uncom- 
monly long-winded  ;  and  preaching  one  summer  af- 
ternoon before  some  religious  convention  in  our 
church,  he  became  so  much  excited,  and  followed 
the  rule  of  Demosthenes  with  such  energy,  that  he 
knocked  his  sermon  from  the  pulpit-cushion,  through 
an  open  window,  into  the  street.  I  never  saw  an 
instance  of  greater  self-possession.  What  did  he 
do  ?  He  went  on  with  perfect  composure :  some- 
body went  out  in  search  of  the  vagabond  leaves ; 
and  when  they  were  brought  back  and  placed  before 
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him,  he  simply  rearranged  them,  and  proceeded  for 
an  hour  or  two  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  All 
he  did  during  the  absence  of  his  sermon  was  to  take 
off  his  spectacles,  maybe  out  of  some  delicate  ap- 
preciation of  the  everlasting  fitness  of  things. 

Perhaps  the  reader  will  remember  a  Methodist 
preacher,  the  liev.  John  Newland  Maffit,  an  Irish- 
man who  always  reminded  me  of  the  Irish  orator  in 
"  Nicholas  Mckleby,"  who  made  a  speech  before  the 
Crumpet  and  Muffin  Association,  and  who  said  that 
he  should  demand  an  extension  of  the  blessings  of 
the  society  to  his  own  native  land,  that  he  looked 
eagerly  forward  to  that  time  when  crumpets  should 
be  toasted  in  her  lowly  cabins,  and  muffin-bells 
rung  in  her  dark-green  valleys.  Mr.  Maffit  pub- 
lished a  book  of  which  I  heard  when  a  boy  :  a  sen- 
tence in  it,  something  like  this,  we  used  to  quote 
with  screams  of  laughter  as  a  capital  example  of  the 
way  in  which  our  compositions  should  not  be  writ- 
ren  :  "From  the  far-famed  haunts  of  romantic  Erin 
a  solitary  stranger  comes  to  lay  his  dew-starred  of- 
fering at  Columbia's  feet."  Long  years  after,  when 
I  heard  him  preach,  Mr.  Maffit's  style  was  still  as 
ornate  as  the  tail  of  a  peacock ;  yet  he  became  Pro- 
fessor of  Ehetoric  in  a  southwestern  college,  a  chap- 
lain of  Congress,  and  even  published  a  volume  of 
poems.  He  had  an  Irishman's  facility  for  getting 
into  trouble.  His  standing  in  the  church  was  a 
little  shaken,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  when  he  died 
he  was  a  member  of  any  conference.  He  is  worth 
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mentioning  as  an  instance  of  the  power  of  a  mere 
rhetorician  over  popular  masses.  When  I  heard 
him  I  knew  that,  so  far  as  taste  and  substance  were 
concerned,  it  was  all  very  bad ;  yet  I  listened  to  his 
exquisitely  musical  voice  in  a  kind  of  trance,  and 
only  detected  the  unsubstantial  finery  when  he  had 
stopped  speaking. 

A  church  is  full  of  traditions ;  and  ours,  which 
had  passed  from  the  granite  foundations  of  Ortho- 
doxy to  the  pleasant  pastures  of  Unitarianism,  had 
its  full  share  of  them.  And  here  I  may  beg  my 
indulgent  reader  to  remember  that  I  sometimes 
speak  of  what  I  have  myself  seen  and  heard,  and 
sometimes  of  what  was  told  me.  I  could  never 
have  seen  the  Eev.  Samuel  "West,  D.  D.,  among 
other  reasons,  because  he  died  thirteen  years  before 
I  was  born ;  but  I  saw  his  old  meeting-house,  two 
or  three  miles  from  the  town,  with  its  tall  pulpit 
and  great  square  pews  going  to  wreck  and  ruin, 
while,  with  great  numbers  of  his  congregation,  he 
peacefully  slumbered  in  the  adjacent  demesne.  This 
was  the  Dr.  West  who  had  the  temerity  to  write  a 
treatise  in  reply  to  Edwards  "On  the  Will."  He 
did  the  State  some  service  during  the  Revolution, 
being  a  vigorous  writer  on  the  side  of  the  rebels. 
He  it  was  who  performed  for  the  patriots  a  service 
of  no  small  importance :  he  deciphered  the  treason- 
able letters  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Church,  —  an  exposure 
which  rendered  it  necessary  to  lock  up  that  false 
physician.  He  came  to  greater  grief  afterward,  for 
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the  vessel  in  which  he  was  embarked  for  the  West 
Indies  was  never  heard  from.  Our  Dr.  West  — 
there  was  another,  also  celebrated  —  wrote  knotty 
treatises  on  Liberty  and  Necessity  and  such  like 
trifles,  and  was  never  so  well  pleased  as  when  he 
was  up  to  his  dear  old  eyes  in  a  slough  of  theologi- 
cal dialectics.  Scores  of  stories  were  told  of  his  ab- 
sence of  mind  ;  how,  having  dismounted  to  rest  his 
old  horse,  the  animal  slipped  the  bridle,  and  the 
Doctor  walked  home  with  it  over  his  shoulder,  and 
with  no  suspicion  that  the  creature  was  not  behind. 
There  was  another  story  about  his  tucking  away 
most  of  the  table-cloth,  under  the  impression  that  it 
was  his  own  linen,  and  thus  making  havoc  of  the 
tea-things.  But  these  tales  are  told  of  every  eccen- 
tric mental  absentee,  and  so  far  as  they  refer  to  the 
Doctor,  I  do  not  vouch  for  them. 

Among  our  lecturers,  at  a  very  much  later  time, 
was  the  Eev.  John  Pierpont,  who  came  down  from 
Boston  to  expound  to  us  the  mysteries  of  phrenol- 
ogy. He  died  not  long  ago,  a  wonderfully  well- 
preserved  old  man,  considering  all  the  trials  and 
troubles  through  which  he  had  passed.  His  "  Airs 
of  Palestine,"  a  fine  poem  of  the  kind,  written  in 
the  sinewy  Pope  metre,  and  published  in  1816,  is 
before  me  as  I  write.  He  was  one  of  the  most  pug- 
nacious of  mortals,  and  lectured  furiously  in  behalf 
of  the  new  pseudo-science,  surrounded  by  skulls, 
which  he  handled  much  less  gingerly  than  Hamlet 
did  that  of  Yorick.  He  invented  stoves  and  razor- 
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strops ;  he  preached  temperance  at  the  Boston  wine 
and  spirit  merchants,  who  constituted  the  wealthiest 
part  of  his  congregation ;  he  would  not  be  put  down, 
nor  go  out  until  he  got  ready  to  go  out,  —  and  so  he 
fought  a  good  fight  to  the  end.  Hundreds  of  Amer- 
ican youth  learned  to  read  in  his  "  American  First 
Class  Book,"  and  found  their  taste  insensibly  culti- 
vated by  the  excellence  of  its  selections.  Old  men, 
who  remembered  it  affectionately,  have  asked  me 
where  they  could  get  a  copy  of  the  reading-book  in 
which  they  were  drilled  in  the  far-off  school-days. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

PEDAGOGUES  AND   POLITICS. 

THE  OLD  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.  —  THE  DAYS  OF  THE  EOD.  —  AN 
OLD  SCHOOLMATE.  — JOSEPH  LANCASTER.  —  DANIEL  WEBSTER 
IN  COURT.  —  WENDELL  PHILLIPS  IN  EARLY  LIFE.  —  THE 
DAYS  OF  PRESIDENTS  JACKSON  AND  VAN  BUREN.  —  THE 
MASSACHUSETTS  DEMOCRACY.  —  THE  RICH  AND  POOK.  — 
DR.  ORESTES  A.  BROWNSON.  —  GEORGE  BANCROFT. 

IT  is  customary  to  speak  of  the  public-school  sys- 
tem of  Massachusetts  as  coeval  with  the  founda- 
tion of  the  province.  The  Bay  State  orators  usually 
take  that  view  of  it,  in  well-chosen  language,  on 
public  occasions.  But  the  educational  methods  of 
all  New  England  are  mostly  of  modern  growth.  The 
original  schools,  of  which  the  Rev.  Warren  Burton 
has  given  a  clever  account  in  his  "  District  School 
as  It  Was,"  were  cheaply  managed  and  of  limited 
curriculum.  They  taught  arithmetic,  reading,  writ- 
ing, and  spelling,  with  a  little  grammar.  In  the 
country  their  sessions  by  no  means  covered  the  whole 
year ;  they  were  shabbily  housed,  and  a  master  was 
employed  only  during  the  winter  months ;  if  there 
was  a  summer  term,  it  was  confided  to  a  "  school- 
ma'am."  But  between  1820  and  1 830  great  improve- 
ments were  made,  especially  in  the  large  towns.  In 
our  own,  the  schools  were  graded,  and  the  influence 
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of  Joseph  Lancaster  was  observable  at  this  time  in 
some  experiments  designed  to  test  the  value  of  his 
monitorial  plan.  Lancaster  was  a  Quaker,  whom  I 
never  saw,  but  of  whom  I  heard  a  great  deal  said,  — 
an  Englishman,  who  came  to  this  country,  and  who 
died  in  New  York  City  in  1838.  He  was  always  in 
trouble,  generally  of  the  pecuniary  sort,  for  he  had 
no  more  notion  of  managing  money  than  Mr.  Skim- 
pole  himself.  He  got  rid  of  great  sums,  which  were 
raised  for  him  in  England,  Canada,  and  the  United 
States.  He  was  expensive  in  his  habits  of  life,  and  I 
have  been  particularly  told  that  he  was  a  great  eater. 
His  plan  of  making  the  advanced  pupils  teach  those 
of  smaller  acquirements  is  not  at  present  much  es- 
teemed, but  it  created  a  great  noise  in  its  day.  My 
first  school  was  Lancastrian,  and  what  I  particularly 
admired  in  it  was  its  total  abstinence  from  corporal 
punishment,  which  Lancaster  regarded  as  a  device 
of  the  devil  himself,  with  its  whole  fearful  apparatus 
of  canes,  cowhides,  ferules,  and  birch  rods.  But 
there  was  fustigation  enough  in  the  next  seminary 
which  I  attended,  though  it  was  kept  by  a  Quaker. 
How  he  reconciled  the  principles  of  George  Fox  with 
his  continual  assaults  upon  our  tender  persons,  I 
never  could  make  out.  No  such  cruel  punishment  is 
now  known :  it  would  not  be  tolerated ;  the  police 
and  the  courts  would  put  a  stop  to  it  sternly.  It 
may  be  mentioned  as  a  matter  of  history.  The  cor- 
rectional system  which  our  teacher  adopted  was 
something  like  this :  He  w\uld  begin  the  morning 
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school  by  reading  a  chapter  in  the  Bible,  to  which 
we  listened  with  more  pain  than  piety,  for  we  knew 
what  was  to  follow.  He  would,  after  he  had  finished 
the  reading,  take  from  his  desk  a  paper  containing 
the  names  of  yesterday's  reprobates.  These  he  called 
up,  one  by  one,  and  vigorously  feruled.  The  cruelty 
of  it  was  not  so  much  in  the  blows,  though  they  were 
severe  enough  to  occasion  a  great  deal  of  howling, 
but  in  the  fearful  suspense  in  which  he  kept  us,  for 
nobody  knew  whether  his  name  was  upon  the  con- 
demned list  or  not.  For  mere  boys,  it  was  almost 
as  bad  as  the  rack  for  men.  When  I  came  to  read 
in  Montaigne  of  "  the  outcries  of  lads  under  execu- 
tion, and  the  thundering  of  pedagogues  drunk  with 
fury,"  I  recognized  at  once  the  truth  of  the  picture ; 
and  I  have  often  wondered  whether  Orbilius,  the 
plagosus  schoolmaster  of  Horace,  had  as  heavy  a 
hand  as  ours.  Charles  Lamb  tells  the  story  of  a 
schoolmate  who  pleaded,  when  Old  Boyer  was  about 
to  torture  him,  for  not  learning  his  lesson,  that  he 
had  been  "  suffering  from  a  lethargy " ;  one  of  our 
boys,  when  asked  why  he  refused  to  come  up  and  be 
flogged,  impudently  replied  that  "  he  had  the  lap- 
stone  fever,"  —  a  complaint  not  mentioned  in  any 
medical  dictionary.  The  master  immediately  treated 
the  patient  after  a  method  peculiarly  his  own,  and 
effected  a  perfect  cure  in  about  thirty  seconds. 

I  went  afterwards  to  a  more  advanced  school,  one 
reminiscence  of  which  may  be  here  introduced. 
The  Ellis  Bartlett,  who  was  the  father  of  the  young 
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man  whose  marriage  -with  the  Baroness  Burdett- 
Coutts  has  lately  been  SQ  much  discussed,  was  one 
of  my  earliest  associates  and  friends;  and  if  the 
story  of  his  son's  marital  experiences  shall  have 
any  future  interest,  I  may  here  say  that  there  is  no 
better  blood  in  the  world  than  the  blood  of  the  Old 
Colony,  —  now  Plymouth  County,  Massachusetts,  — 
and  of  this  my  old  friend,  Ellis  Bartlett,  had  a  plenty 
in  his  veins ;  it  is  quite  as  good  as  that  of  the  Bur- 
detts,  and  somewhat  better  than  that  of  the  Dukes 
of  St.  Albans.  I  am  in  no  position/as  I  write,  for 
genealogical  research,  but  I  should  be  willing  to 
proffer  a  small  wager  that  the  ancestors  of  Ellis 
Bartlett,  if  it  could  be  determined,  were  among  those 
stern  and  stalwart  men  who  made  matters  unpleas- 
ant for  the  Stuarts  at  Naseby  and  at  Marston  Moor. 
I  write  this  because  the  father  of  Mr.  Bartlett,  now 
so  much  mentioned,  sat  side  by  side  with  me  years 
ago,  in  the  High  School  in  New  Bedford,  and  helped 
me  kindly  in  my  first  struggles  with  the  dead  lan- 
guages. A  tall,  raw-boned  youth  he  was  then,  des- 
tined for  Amherst  College,  and  preparing  for  his 
examination.  He  was  destined  also,  it  was  under- 
stood, for  the  sacred  ministry  in  the  Congregational 
Church ;  and  I  believe  that  he  was  in  some  way,  or 
was  to  be,  a  beneficiary  of  some  educational  society. 
We  boys  did  n't  know  much  about  that,  did  not  care 
much,  for  most  of  us  were  poor,  and  those  who  were 
rich  were  by  no  means  tK^  classical  ornaments  of 
our  forms.  What  I  remember  mostly  about  my  old 
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friend  is  that  he  was  an  excellent  scholar.  It  all 
comes  back  to  me  now,  —  how  he,  who  was  a  sturdy 
student,  took  me,  a  little  fellow,  under  his  stout  right 
arm,  with  a  Cape  Cod  strength  in  it,  and  led  me  up 
and  down  the  bank  of  the  Scainander  and  under  the 
walls  of  windy  Troy. 

He  would  not  let  me  be  idle.  If  I  funked  at  reci- 
tation, he  took  me  into  some  quiet  corner  as  soon 
as  we  were  dismissed,  and  admonished  me  with  the 
color  upon  his  Puritan  cheeks ;  for  he  was  then  in 
dead  earnest,  whatever  ideas  of  the  best  life  might 
afterward  come  to  him.  For  my  own  part,  I  thought 
him  something  wonderful.  I  recollect  now  that,  in 
my  opinion,  he  was  the  best  writer  of  English  prose 
upon  this  continent,  and  how  I  marvelled  at  the 
dextrous  turn  of  his  sentences,  and  was  sure  that 
when  he  came  to  preach  in  a  pulpit  of  his  own  the 
sensation  in  the  pews  would  be  notable.  So  I  was 
quite  willing  to  enter  into  a  scheme  which  once, 
during  the  play-hour,  he  broached  to  me.  It  was 
that  we  should  meet  during  those  summer  days,  at 
sunrise,  at  his  own  room,  and  there  read  Homer  to- 
gether. There  was  romance  enough  in  the  sugges- 
tion to  tempt  me  into  early  rising ;  and  so,  in  the 
cool  of  the  dawn,  I  went  down  to  him  with  my  little 
Homer  and  my  big  lexicon  under  my  arm,  and  with 
thoughts  of  Achilles  and  Hector,  of  Priam  and  An- 
dromache, in  my  head.  I  am  told  that  these  sons 
of  my  early  friend  are  excellent  scholars,  —  better, 
doubtless,  with  their  Oxford  training,  than  we  were ; 
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/but  I  wonder  if  they  do  not  owe  something  of  their 
/  success  in  England  to  a  cleverness  and  a  persistence 
inherited  from  their  father. 

My  friend  Bartlett  went  to  one  college,  and  I 
went  to  another.  Our  paths  of  life,  which  ran  so 
closely  together  at  first,  pretty  soon  widely  diverged ; 
and  we  never  saw  much  of  each  other  afterward. 
We  will  not  quarrel  with  youthful  friendships 
because  they  last  no  longer :  they  go  with  the  fine 
fragrance  and  the  subtile  vitality  of  the  first  years. 
My  old  associate  preached  a  little,  I  think,  after  his 
graduation ;  dropped  out  of  preaching,  as  so  many 
do ;  dropped  into  commercial  transactions  of  which 
I  know  little ;  and  died  somewhere  in  middle  age, 
leaving  these  children,  of  whom  so  much  has  been 
lately  said,  and  especially  this  child,  who  has  en- 
grossed for  several  months  the  attention  of  the 
British  press  and  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
British  public.  Something  I  have  heard,  in  a  pri- 
vate way,  of  those  proposed  nuptials.  The  mother 
of  this  young  man,  as  I  chance  to  know,  was  of  an 
excellent  Philadelphia  family,  not  likely  to  be  made 
arrogant  even  by  an  alliance  with  the  heiress  of  a 
great  London  banker;  for  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  baroness  has  no  particularly  ancient  blood 
in  her,  but  comes  mainly  —  and  altogether  so  far  as 
fortune  is  concerned — of  plain  merchants  or  bankers, 
like  those  of  Boston  or  NeV  York.  What  brought 
the  widow  of  Ellis  Bartlett  with  her  boys  to  Lon- 
don, and  how  she  became  the  intimate  friend  of  the 
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:  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts,  I  do  not  know,  and  do 
not  care  to  know.  So  much,  however,  in  the  shift- 
ing vicissitudes  of  human  affairs  happened,  with 
such  aftercome  as  the  Fates  may  vouchsafe.  Both 
boys  are  clever,  —  one  of  them  is  in  Parliament, 
thinking  occasionally,  I  hope,  of  his  father  upon 
that  stormy  Plymouth  corner  of  Massachusetts, 
fishing  sometimes,  and  then  selling  the  product  of 
the  fishery  about  the  town.  Member  of  Parliament, 
consort  of  a  baroness,  master  of  millions  sterling, 
object  of  the  jealousy  of  queen  and  aristocracy, 
talked  of  and  written  of,  he  would  have  no  occasion 
to  be  ashamed  of  that  father  for  whose  sake  I  have 
written  these  lines. 

It  was  during  my  school-days  that  I  first  saw 
and  heard  a  great  man,  known  afterward  as  "  the 
expounder  of  the  Constitution,"  and  characterized 
by  his  more  enthusiastic  admirers  as  "  the  godlike." 
In  some  respects  he  was  not  unlike  some  of  the 
gods  mentioned  in  Lempriere's  Classical  Dictionary ; 
but  the  title  was  not  a  fortunate  one,  and  his 
political  opponents  made  graceless  jokes  upon  it. 
When  I  first  saw  Daniel  Webster  he  was  about 
fifty  years  old,  and  in  the  full  perfection  of  that 
manly  beauty  which  made  him,  of  all  the  public 
men  of  his  time,  the  noblest  model  for  sculptors 
and  the  fittest  subject  for  painters,  before  the  art 
of  portraiture  was  so  nearly  lost.  He  had  not  then 
been  broken  by  disappointment  nor  bowed  by  hard 
work.  Every  movement  of  his  imposing  figure, 
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every  glance  of  his  eye,  every  expression  of  his 
countenance,  betrayed  a  consciousness  of  power  and 
of  undaunted  confidence  in  his  own  intellectual 
abilities.  He  was  employed  in  a  somewhat  singu- 
lar case,  and  came  to  our  town  to  argue  it.  A  young 
man  of  fortune,  who  had  killed  himself  by  hard 
drinking,  had,  before  his  death,  given  a  number  of 
promissory  notes,  the  payment  of  which  was  dis- 
puted by  the  executor,  for  whom  Mr.  Webster  was 
retained.  The  trial  created  great  public  interest, 
and  the  court-room  was  crowded  to  repletion.  Mr. 
Webster  was  at  that  time  the  most  popular  man  in 
Massachusetts ;  his  noble  speech  in  the  Senate, 
made  in  1830,  —  perhaps  the  noblest  which  he  ever 
uttered,  —  was  still  freshly  remembered.  I  believe 
that  there  was  nothing  which  he  could  then  have 
asked  of  his  fellow-citizens  in  his  adopted  State, 
which  they  would  not  gladly  have  granted  him,  — 
either  office,  money,  or  the  most  complete  deference 
to  his  opinions.  When  he  is  charged  with  arro- 
gance and  with  a  spirit  of  dictation,  I  think  that 
this  should  be  considered.  The  feeling  which  led 
Massachusetts,  solitary  and  alone,  to  give  him  her 
electoral  vote  in  1836,  changed  very  slowly,  but 
alas !  very  surely,  as  questions  came  up  whicli 
tested  so  severely  his  statesmanship  and  political 
integrity.  But  at  the  time  of  which  I  am  writing, 
he  was  the  idol  of  the  Massachusetts  people.  So 
my  chance  of  getting  into  the  court-room  to  hear 
his  argument  was  limited ;  but  his  of  getting  in  to 
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make  it,  at  one  moment,  did  not  seem  to  be  much 
better.  I  was  just  behind  him,  and  remember  how 
I  gazed  with  reverence  at  the  two  brass  buttons 
upon  the  back  of  his  blue  coat.  I  recall  nothing  of 
his  argument  save  one  effective  point  which  he 
made.  A  witness  for  the  plaintiff,  who  was  also 
a  -partner  in  the  alleged  conspiracy  to  defraud  the 
maker  of  the  notes,  had  been  compelled  to  admit, 
under  Mr.  Webster's  rigorous  cross-examination, 
that  they  had  agreed  "to  fling  their  chances  to- 
gether." When  he  came  to  this  point  in  his  speech 
to  the  jury,  the  orator's  eyes  flashed,  his  nostrils 
dilated,  while,  with  a  significant  gesture  and  in  a 
loud  voice,  he  exclaimed,  "  They  agreed  to  fling 
their  chances  together ;  and  they  would  be  flung  to- 
gether out  of  any  court  of  justice  in  Christendom !" 
I  recall  an  anecdote  of  Mr.  Webster  connected 
with  this  very  trial,  which  was  told  me  by  Mr. 
Charles  Henry  Warren,  who  was  associated  with 
him  in  the  case.  There  had  been  so  much  delay 
in  its  progress  that  Mr.  Webster,  who  wanted  to  be 
back  in  Boston  to  entertain  a  dinner-party  upon  a 
day  which  had  been  fixed,  lost  his  patience,  and 
repeatedly  declared  that  he  would  not  argue  the 
case  at  all.  They  went  home  to  dinner,  during 
which  Mr.  Webster  remained  silent  and  gloomy. 
At  the  end  of  the  repast,  he  came  back  to  the  sub- 
ject :  "  Tell  your  client,  Mr.  Warren,"  he  said,  "  that 
I  shall  not  argue  this  case."  Then  the  blood  of  all 
the  Warrens,  which  was  quite  as  good  as  the  blood 
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of  all  the  Websters,  was  aroused.  "  Mr.  Webster," 
said  the  judge,  "  my  client  is  your  client,  and  if  you 
have  any  messages  to  send  to  him,  you  may  send 
them  by  your  own  bootblack."  Mr.  Webster  gave 
a  great  start,  looked  fiercely  into  the  fire  for  about 
ten  minutes,  and  then,  jumping  up,  with  a  smile, 
said,  "  Charley,  is  n't  it  about  time  to  go  into 
court  ? "  And  into  court  they  went,  and  Mr.  Web- 
ster did  stay  to  argue  the  case,  and  won  it,  though 
the  verdict  was  afterward  set  aside. 

Massachusetts,  in  earlier  times,  was  hardly  ever 
in  accord  with  the  General  Government,  but  its 
opposition  to  the  Jackson  and  Van  Buren  adminis- 
trations was  particularly  bitter  and  persistently 
unbroken.  It  was  intensified  by  traditions  of  old 
quarrels  with  the  Washington  powers,  which,  though 
long  allayed,  had  still  left  a  root  of  bitterness. 
There  was  a  trace  of  this  in  the  first  address  which 
I  heard  Mr.  Wendell  Phillips  deliver,  —  a  Fourth 
of  July  oration  given  in  our  town  just  after  he  left 
the  university,  I  believe  in  1831.  When  he  stood 
up  in  the  pulpit  I  thought  him  the  handsomest  man 
I  had  ever  seen ;  when  he  began  to  speak,  his 
elocution  seemed  the  most  beautiful  to  which  I  had 
ever  listened,  and  I  wasx^ure  that  the  orations  of 
Cicero,  which  I  had  just  begun  to  thumb,  were 
given  to  the  S.  P.  Q.  E.  with  much  smaller  effect. 
Even  then  the  great  orator  of  the  Abolitionists  was 
an  admirable  speaker ;  nor  did  he,  though  scarcely 
past  his  majority,  lack  the  grace  and  force  of  Ian- 
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guage  with  which  the  whole  country  has  since 
become  familiar ;  there  was,  beside,  a  fresh  and 
youthful  enthusiasm  which  could  not  last  forever. 
He  had  then  all  the  pride  of  State  feeling,  which  he 
had  probably  inherited  from  his  Federal  ancestors, 
and  I  remember  one  expression  which  fell  from  his 
lips,  which,  in  the  light  of  his  subsequent  career, 
is  a  little  curious.  He  was  speaking  of  the  political 
history  of  the  State,  and  of  its  frequent  isolation  in 
politics,  and  electrified  us  all  by  exclaiming,  "  The 
star  of  Massachusetts  has  shone  the  brighter  for 
shining  alone ! "  I  suspect  that  even  then  Mr. 
Phillips's  Federal  relations  were  in  rather  an  un- 
certain condition. 

The  opposition  of  Massachusetts  to  the  Jackson 
and  Van  Buren  administrations  was  peculiar  in  one 
respect.  The  Whigs  claimed  all  the  decency,  refine- 
ment, wealth,  and  cultivation  of  the  State,  if  not  of 
the  United  States.  Governor  John  H.  Clifford,  when 
a  young  man  in  the  Legislature,  imprudently  spoke 
of  the  Democrats  of  the  town  which  he  represented 
as  "  poor  in  character  and  meagre  in  numbers."  It 
was  one  of  those  unfortunate  speeches  frequently 
made  by  politicians,  which  are  easily  remembered, 
and  become  stereotyped  weapons  to  be  used  on  awk- 
ward occasions  against  their  utterers.  Whether 
Daniel  Webster  ever  really  did  say  that  it  was  ne- 
cessary for  the  Whigs  "  to  come  down  into  the  forum 
and  take  the  people  by  the  hand,"  I  never  could*  find 
out ;  but  a  great  many  voters  thought  that  he  had 
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said  so,  and  voted  against  him  on  account  of-  that  re- 
mark whenever  they  had  an  opportunity.  These 
words,  which  were  printed  over  and  over  again,  in 
the  largest  of  type,  in  all  the  Democratic  newspapers, 
contain  in  themselves  the  substance  of  a  great  deal 
of  the  political  discussion  at  that  time.  Some  of 
the  Democrats  of  Massachusetts  —  Bancroft,  Brown- 
son,  Eantoul  —  were  thorough  doctrinaires,  and  gave 
a  philosophical  turn  to  their  speeches  which  puzzled 
and  profoundly  impressed  their  audiences.  The  idea 
was  that  the  rich  men  were  trying  always  and  ma- 
liciously to  get  the  better  of  the  poor  men,  and  that 
in  these  reprehensible  designs  the  autocrats  of  Boston 
were  particularly  malignant.  Some  of  these  gentle- 
men were  practical  enough  in  their  views  to  hold 
profitable  offices,  and  they  were  charged,  truly  or 
falsely,  with  a  wish  to  keep  the  party  in  the  State 
"  conveniently  small,"  in  order  that  their  share  of  the 
loaves  and  fishes  might  be  all  the  larger.  Dr.  Brown- 
son,  then  in  the  gall  of  radicalism  and  the  bitterness 
of  general  dissatisfaction,  held  some  situation,  not 
lucrative  enough  to  enrich  him ;  so  did  Mr.  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne,  another  Democrat  upon  abstract  princi- 
ples, whose  chief  service  tb  the  party  consisted  in 
sending,  now  and  then,  a  delightful  paper  to  "  The 
Democratic  Keview."  Dr.  Brownson  could  do  good, 
slashing  work,  upon  occasion ;  and  when  he  did  not 
wander  off  into  a  perfect  maze  of  speculation,  he  was 
an  excellent  stump-speaker.  I  heard  him  once  raise 
a  mighty  roar  of  applause  by  denning  a  locofoco  as 
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"a  man  always  carrying  his  own  light."  He  was 
publishing  then  the  first  series  of  his  Quarterly 
Beview,  —  a  very  different  work  from  the  last  series 
of  that  periodical,  issued  after  he  became  a  Catholic. 
He  discussed  the  sub-treasury  and  other  questions 
in  the  light  of  the  eclectic  philosophy ;  and,  in  spite 
of  all  he  knew  of  the  Democratic  party  in  New 
York  and  New  Hampshire  and  elsewhere,  he  always 
persisted  in  speaking  of  it  as  a  party  of  advanced 
religious  views  and  of  a  specially  illuminated  char- 
acter. It  is  possible  that  he  may  have  known  what 
he  meant,  but  that  was  more  than  could  be  always 
affirmed  with  truth  of  his  hearers.  He  said  once,  in 
discussing  some  Whig  pamphlet:  "If  this  is  the 
best  answer  which  the  Whigs  of  Massachusetts  can 
make  to  an  exposition  of  Democratic  principles,  they 
had  better  set  their  houses  in  order,  for  the  day  of 
their  departure  is  at  hand.  The  people  are  weary  of 
this  eternal  cant  and  of  this  eternal  absence  of  liv- 
ing principle  and  of  manly  thought."  This  sounded 
beautifully ;  but  it  really  meant  that  Mr.  Henshaw 
or  Mr.  Bancroft  ought  to  be  collector  of  the  port  of 
Boston,  or  that  Mr.  Van  Buren  ought  to  follow  Gen- 
eral Jackson  in  the  presidency.  What  did  the  Gal- 
lios  of  New  York,  the  Silas  Wrights,  the  Mings,  the 
Mike  Walshes,  and  the  Levi  D.  Slams  care  for  these 
things  ?  I  think  that  even  Mr.  Van  Buren  must 
have  laughed  a  little  in  his  sleeve  at  the  astonishing 
way  in  which  his  Massachusetts  philosophers  de- 
fended him. 
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Mr.  Bancroft  was  another  Massachusetts  Demo- 
crat of  the  doctrinaire  school.  He  made  a  great  deal 
of.  money  in  the  Boston  Custom  House,  for  an  office 
like  his  meant  a  fortune  in  those  days.  I  do  not 
think  that  he  much  cared  to  deliver  stump  speeches ; 
but  he  had  no  choice.  Every  Democratic  office- 
holder who  could  speak,  and  would  not  speak,  was 
made  to  speak.  Mr.  Hawthorne,  who  could  no  more 
speak  than  jump  over  a  wide  river,  was  of  course 
excused.  Mr.  Bancroft  brought  the  rhetoric  of  his 
History  to  the  platform.  He  was  ornate,  gilded,  and 
occasionally  flaming.  Whatever  he  might  be  dis- 
cussing, —  and  people  did  not  discuss  much  save  the 
sub-treasury  in  those  times,  —  he  seldom  deigned  to 
descend  from  his  stilts.  He  had  a  favorite  way  of 
beginning  these  election  harangues.  He  would  look 
with  an  expression  of  astonishment  at  the  audience, 
and  exclaim,  with  the  gesture  of  Hamlet  at  the  first 
sight  of  the  ghost,  "  This  vast  assemblage  might  well 
appall  me ! "  This  impressed  those  who  had  never 
heard  it  more  than  twice  before,  and  it  had  the  fur- 
ther effect  of  giving  the  Audience  aforesaid  a  good 
conceit  of  its  own  proportions.  I  have  said  that  Mr. 
Bancroft  could  never  get  off  his  stilts,  but  occasion- 
ally he  relaxed  a  little  his  stately  dignity.  He  was 
speaking  one  night  of  the  great  Whig  procession  in 
Boston  in  1840.  It  undoubtedly  did  rain  while  the 
Whig  army  was  marcning  to  Bunker  Hill ;  and  Mr. 
Bancroft  improved  the  circumstance  with  a  surpris- 
ing mixture  of  altitudinousness  and  familiarity. 
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" '  We  appeal  to  Heaven/  "  he  said,  "  was  written 
upon  the  impious  banner.  Heaven  heard  the  ap- 
peal, and  sent  down  upon  the  throng  the  nastiest 
shower  of  the  season!"  Mr.  Bancroft's  audience 
could  understand  this  better  than  his  long  disserta- 
tions upon  the  progress  of  the  Democratic  principle 
during  the  eighteenth  century  in  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica ;  and  as  he  was  not  averse  to  applause,  he  went 
back  to  his  Custom  House  contented,  as  he  had  good 
reason  to  be. 

The  commercial  troubles  (to  go  back  a  little) 
which  General  Jackson's  financial  policy  in  remov- 
ing the  deposits  was  supposed  to  have  occasioned, 
so  affected  our  own  town  that  one  business  house 
after  another  toppled  over,  and  all  was  consternation. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  was  wisely  suggested 
that  a  delegation  of  three  persons  should  be  sent  to 
Washington  to  remonstrate  with  General  Jackson, 
and  persuade  that  most  easily  persuaded  person  to 
reconsider  his  action.  An  old  Quaker  merchant,  who 
was  among  the  insolvents,  nominated  himself,  an- 
other merchant,  remarkable  for  long-windedness,  and 
a  third  for  the  ease  wdth  which  he  wept  on  all  occa- 
sions. "  James,"  he  said,  "  can  do  all  the  talking ; 
John  can  do  all  the  crying ;  and  I  '11  go  as  a  monu- 
ment of  the  times."  Whether  General  Jackson 
could  have  resisted  such  a  trio  as  this,  I  do  not 
know;  but  as  all  sorts  of  delegations,  with  much 
talking  and  crying,  appealed  to  him  in  vain,  I  sus- 
pect that  the  sufferers  did  not  lose  much  when  our 
project  was  abandoned. 
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THE  WHIG  PARTY  PREVIOUS  TO  1840.  —  METHODS  AND  DIS- 
CIPLINE OF  THE  DEMOCRATIC  PARTY.  —  AMOS  KENDALL'S 
CIRCULAR.  —  RICHARD  HAUGHTON.—  THE  BOSTON  ATLAS  AND 
MR.  WEBSTER.  —  THE  BEGINNING  OF  HENRY  WILSON'S 
POLITICAL  CAREER.—  EDWARD  EVERETT.  —  ALEXANDER  H. 
EVERETT.—  RUFUS  CHOATE. 


BTJBING  the  warm  political  contests  which  pre- 
ceded the  great  Whig  victory  of  1840,  the 
Whig  party  was,  with  all  its  numbers  and  ability,  in 
a  disorganized  condition,  lacking  discipline,  concerted 
action,  unanimity  even  of  opinion,  and  especially 
harmony  as  to  candidates  for  the  presidency.  The 
friends  of  Mr.  Webster  and  of  Mr.  Clay  were  so 
governed  by  personal  admiration  that  they  formed 
hardly  more  than  personal  factions.  Each  of  these 
statesmen  thought,  most  erroneously,  that  he  had 
"  claims  "  upon  the  presidency,  as  if,  under  our 
Constitution,  any  man  could  have  such  ;  and  so, 
once  in  four  years,  he  set  his  squadrons  in  the  field, 
and  just  as  often  tney  went  down  to  the  dust  be- 
fore the  serried  phalanx  of  the  Democracy,  then  the 
most  thoroughly  compact  party  which  this  republic 
had  ever  seen,  —  more  compact,  perhaps,  than  any 
which  it  has  seen  since.  For  it  believed  in  what 
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"John  Quincy  Adams  felicitously  called  "  the  cohe- 
sive power  of  public  plunder."  It  held  all  the 
national  offices  of  emolument  in  an  iron  grip,  and 
disdained  to  even  afreet  any  secret  of  the  uses 
'which  it  constantly  made  of  them.  During  the  hot 
battle  of  1840,  before  he  surrendered  the  office  of 
postmaster-general  to  go  personally  into  the  field, 
Amos  Kendall  issued  a  confidential  circular-letter, 
which  I  saw  and  read,  calling  upon  his  deputy  post- 
masters, and  upon  others  in  place,  to  do  everything 
in  their  power  to  promote  the  re-election  of  Mr.  Van 
Buren.  Coming  from  such  an  official  source,  writ- 
ten by  such  a  man,  and  sent  to  such  persons,  this 
letter  was  in  itself  significant  and  suggestive,  but 
the  language  which  Mr.  Kendall  saw  fit  to  use  was 
still  more  so.  "  I  shall  take  care,"  he  said,  "  that 
the  high-minded  and  patriotic  men  who  do  this 
service  shall  have  no  cause  to  regret  their  exertions." 
These  words  may  be  considered  ambiguous,  but 
those  who  read  them  understood  them  well  enough. 
My  only  wonder  is  that,  in  the  existing  state  of 
political  morality,  there  should  have  been  about 
such  general  orders  from  headquarters  any  affecta- 
tion of  privacy. 

The  canvass  of  1840  owed  its  peculiarities,  and 
they  were  many,  to  a  general  popular  dissatisfaction. 
The  Democrats  had  been  in  power  for  twelve  years 
and  had  contracted  many  of  those  vices  into  which 
a  consciousness  of  great  strength  arid  prolonged 
continuance  in  office  will  usually  betray  any  party. 
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It  is  only  fair  to  ascribe  the  nomination  of  General 
Harrison  to  the  tact  and  foresight  of  Richard  Haugh- 
ton,  the  editor  of  "  The  Boston  Atlas,"  and  to  the 
vigorous  way  in  which  his  plans  were  supported  in 
that  newspaper  by  Richard  Hildreth.  It  is  curious 
that  the  cherished  aspirations  of  Mr.  Webster  should 
have  been  thus  blighted  in  the  house  of  his  friends. 
But  Mr.  Haughton  was  a  man,  as  he  has  been  de- 
scribed to  me,  of  remarkable  energy  of  character; 
and  moreover  he  was  not  a  Boston  man,  for  he  had 
received  his  political  and  newspaper  training  in 
New  York.  He  was  not,  himself,  much  of  a  writer, 
but  he  had  the  faculty  of  getting  and  of  keeping 
about  him  clever  men.  The  strong  articles  in  which 
Mr.  "Webster  was  thrust  aside  as  a  candidate,  and 
General  Harrison  put  prominently  in  his  place, 
were  mainly  written  by  Mr.  Hildreth,  but  undoubt- 
edly they  were  inspired  by  Mr.  Haughton  and  care- 
fully revised  by  him.  He  did  what  I  think  few 
editors  would  think  it  necessary  to  do  now  :  he  took 
a  proof-sheet  of  the  first  article,  in  which  he  indi- 
cated the  course  which  he  intended  to  pursue,  to 
Mr.  Webster  himself.  There  was  a  stormy  inter- 
view, of  which  I  hav  heard  several  versions,  but  I 
shall  follow  the  tradition  current  in  "The  Atlas" 
office  when  I  was  one  of  the  editors  of  that  news- 
paper. When  Mr.  Webster  had  read  the  article  his 
rage  was  boundless,  and  I  have  heard  it  intimated 
that  he  ordered  Mr.  Haughton  out  of  his  house,  —  a 
command  which  the  man  was  hardly  likely  to  heed 
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until  lie  had  said  what  he  had  come  to  say.  He 
waited  for  Mr.  Webster  to  •  grow  calmer.  He  then 
set  forth  the  political  situation  with  great  plainness 
of  speech.  "You  cannot  be  President,"  he  said; 
"  but  you  can  have  an  office  quite  as  important  and 
honorable ;  you  can  be  Secretary  of  State.  This 
article  is  to  be  published  to-morrow  morning.  You 
know  how  it  will  irritate  your  friends  in  Boston. 
I  do  not  ask  you  to  say  to  them  that  you  approve 
of  it,  nor  that  you  disapprove  of  it.  I  merely  ask 
you  to  say  nothing."  Mr.  Webster  was  finally  per- 
suaded that  this  course  would  be  at  least  the  most 
dignified.  So  when  "  The  Atlas  "  appeared  on  that 
eventful  day,  great  was  the  commotion  in  State 
Street,  down  which  Mr.  Webster  walked  with  more 
than  his  usual  stately  dignity.  Out  rushed  respect- 
ability from  many  doors :  "  Mr.  Webster,  have  you 
seen  '  The  Atlas '  ?  "  cried  one.  "  Have  you  read  that 
shameful  article  ? "  asked  another.  People  who  saw 
the  scene  have  told  me  that  Mr.  Webster's  bearing 
under  this  fire  of  questions  was  magnificent.  "  I 
have  not  seen  the  article,"  he  said,  "  nor  do  I  care 
to  see  it.  I  suppose  that  the  editor  of  the  news- 
paper expresses  his  opinions,  as  he  has  a  right  to 
do."  This  was  precisely  what  Mr.  Haughton  wished 
Mr.  Webster  to  say.  The  great  man  had  taken 
himself  out  of  the  way ;  and  I  do  not  suppose  that 
the  editor  of  "The  Atlas"  would  at  that  moment 
have  given  anybody  sixpence  to  insure  the  nomina- 
tion of  General  Harrison  —  perhaps  not  a  shilling 
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to  secure  his  election.  Mr.  Webster  swallowed  this 
indignity,  as  he  did  others,  when  resentment  would 
have  cost  him  too  much,  and  made  more  than  one 
speech  during  the  campaign,  though  none  of  them 
were  particularly  good  ones. 

Massachusetts  gracefully  acquiesced  in  the  in- 
evitable and  gave  General  Harrison  an  enormous 
majority.  But  only  the  year  before  she  had  suffered 
what  to  her  was  the  mortification  of  seeing  Marcus 
Morton,  who  had  from  time  immemorial  been  the 
Democratic  candidate  for  governor,  elected  by  a 
majority  of  one,  and  the  Whig  supremacy  in  the 
State  for  the  first  time  shaken.  Governor  Morton, 
by  a  singular  coincidence,  several  years  after,  was 
again  elected  by  a  majority  of  one.  Once  there  was 
a  delay  of  the  train  running  to  Boston,  and  the 
governor,  consulting  his  Vatch,  said  impatiently, 
"  I  suppose  that  we  shall  get  in  by  one."  "  Well, 
yes,  Governor,"  said  Attorney-General  Clifford ; 
"  your  Excellency  usually  gets  in  by  one."  In  the 
vigorous  campaign  which  followed  General  Harri- 
son's nomination,  the  State  furnished  its  full  quota 
of  able  speeches,  while  "  The  Atlas "  fired  daily 
broadsides  into  the  sinking  ship  of  Van  Buren  with 
a  vehemence  which  manifested  itself  in  the  constant 
use  of  capital  letters  and  italics,  and  of  words  selected - 
for  their  force  rather  than  their  dignity.  There  was 
a  story  that  the  young  lawyers  of  Boston  made 
sporadic  forays  into  the  rural  districts  in  cowhide 
boots,  felt  hats,  and  homespun  coats.  We  first 
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began  to  hear  about  that  time  of  one  Henry  Wilson, 
a  shoemaker,  of  the  little  town  of  Natick ;  he  was, 
indeed,  usually  announced  as  "  the  Natick  Cobbler." 
The  Whigs,  laboring  under  an  imputation  of  aristo- 
cratic feeling,  found  him  a  particularly  useful  stump 
speaker.  It  was  the  beginning  of  a  career  of  which 
something  may  be  said  in  these  papers  hereafter. 
Mr.  Wilson  was  anything  but  a  speaker  formed  in 
the  school  of  Edward  Everett,  whose  rhetoric  and 
elocution  the  young  Whigs  were  so  fond  of  imitat- 
ing, and  who  was  in  every  respect  an  excellent 
model  for  those  who  thought  models  to  be  necessary 
at  all,  as  Mr.  Henry  Wilson  most  decidedly  did  not. 
Nothing  could  be  finer  than  Mr.  Everett's  art; 
voice,  gesture,  matter,  manner,  all  were  perfect. 
Critics  complained  that  he  was  too  perfect,  that 
he  had  not  the  artem  celare  artem.  It  was  all  very 
beautiful  while  one  listened  to  it,  and  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  it  was  not  also  beautiful  to  remember ; 
but  perhaps  there  was  in  this  fine  speaker's  oratory 
a  lack  of  robustness  and  weighty  solidity.  Yet 
nothing  could  be  more  fascinating  than  the  skill 
with  which  he  advanced  to  the  climax,  nothing 
more  magnificent  than  the  climax  itself.  Some- 
times it  was  so  superb  that  it  fairly  lifted  the  people 
off  their  feet ;  while  being  delivered  with  absolute 
dramatic  propriety,  its  glitter  seemed  to  be  warmth, 
and  its  rhythmic  beauty  provoked  a  thunder'of  cheers. 
Anybody  who  will  look  over  the  printed  speeches 
of  Mr.  Everett  will  easily  discover  the  passages  to 
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which  I  refer,  —  the  billows  which  roll  and  swell 
with  a  well-managed  crescendo,  until  the  ninth  of 
them  melts  along  the  shore.  The  first  speech  which 
I  heard  Mr.  Everett  make  was  in  behalf  of  Bunker 
Hill  Monument,  —  a  shaft  which  went  up  slowly 
through  lack  of  money,  and  made  necessary  a  great 
expenditure  of  eloquence.  This  was  perhaps  as 
nearly  an  improvised  address  as  Mr.  Everett  ever 
made  in  his  life,  for  he  was  called  upon  rather  un- 
expectedly ;  yet  there  were  no  flaws  in  it,  and  no 
traces  of  the  hesitation  of  extempore.  His  descrip- 
tion of  the  battle  was  extremely  terse  and  animated ; 
and  long  years  after,  when  I  was  called  upon  to 
write  an  account  of  it,  I  was  not  easy  until  I  had 
sent  a  long  distance  for  a  printed  report  of  this  well- 
remembered  speech.  Mr.  Everett  was  a  man  who 
never  did  anything  badly  or  carelessly;  and  this 
address,  given  in  a  small  town  to  a  small  audience, 
was  just  as  fine  in  its  way  as  his  great  oration  upon 
"Washington.  Indeed,  I  do  not  remember  any  his- 
torical American  who  could  do  so  many  and  such 
various  things  so  well.  A  professor  of  Greek,  a 
clergyman,  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  both  represen- 
tative and  senator  in  Congress,  a  governor,  an  am- 
bassador, a  college  president,  a  secretary  of  state,  an 
admirable  lecturer,  a  miscellaneous  and  clever  writer 
for  "  The  North  American  Review "  as  well  as  for 
Bonner's  "  Ledger,"  in  early  life  a  maker  of  elegant 
verses,  —  what  was  there  which  he  did  not  do,  and 
what  was  there  which  he  did  not  do  well  ?  With  a 
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consciousness"of  his  own  miscellaneous  capacities,  it 
is  not  strange  that  he  manifested  a  passion  for  the 
presidency,  —  that  infirmity  which  has  so  surely  and 
so  sorely  afflicted  so  many  of  our  public  characters 
whether  able  or  mediocre.  Mr.  Everett  in  the  House 
of  Eepresentatives,  when  it  was  full  of  first-rate  men, 
was  one  of  the  most  effective  and  persistent  oppo- 
nents of  the  Jackson  administration.  I  recall  a 
passage  in  one  of  his  speeches,  which  I  declaimed 
in  school  soon  after  it  was  delivered,  and  which 
is  worth  quoting  as  a  specimen  of  Mr.  Everett's 
manner.  General  Jackson  had  charged  his  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  who  had  refused  to  remove  the 
deposits,  with  being  bribed  by  the  bank ;  and  Mr. 
Everett,  upon  this,  exclaimed  with  elegant  indigna- 
tion, "  I  believe  if  any  king  of  England,  of  the 
House  of  Brunswick,  had  uttered  such  an  accusa- 
tion against  a  first  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  the  day  on 
which  he  uttered  it  would  have  been  the  last  of  his 
reign.  He  would  have  been  hurried  from  tne 
palace  to  the  Tower,  and  from  the  Tower  to  the 
scaffold ;  or,  if  measures  had  been  adopted  more 
consonant  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  Parliament 
would  have  resolved  that  the  royal  intellect  was 
impaired,  and  the  unhappy  monarch  would  have 
lingered  out  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  the  gloom- 
iest haunts  and  darkest  recesses  of  Windsor  Castle." 
I  give  the  passage  from  memory :  the  reader  will 
notice  the  climax,  the  peculiarity  of  Mr.  Everett's 
rhetoric,  of  which  I  have  already  spoken.  Of  this 
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remarkable  man  I  shall  have  something  more  to 
say  in  another  chapter. 

Few  people,  save  professed  political  students,  now 
remember,  perhaps,  Mr.  Alexander  H.  Everett,  a 
younger  brother  of  Edward  Everett,  a  gentleman  of 
great  learning  and  talent,  who  went  from  advanced 
Whiggery  to  advanced  Democracy  during  General 
Jackson's  second  term.  Though  he  held  at  various 
times  important  offices,  mainly  diplomatic,  he  can 
hardly  be  considered  a  fortunate  man.  What  drove 
him  into  the  Democratic  party  I  do  not  know ;  but 
I  remember  that  there  was  a  feeling  in  Boston  that 
he  had  somewhat  lost  caste.  He  had  not  the  uni- 
form success  of  his  brother,  and  I  suspect  that  he 
lacked  his  brother's  cautious  prudence.  He  had 
great  chances,  his  work  suggests  a  robust  and  sin- 
ewy nature ;  but  somehow  he  did  not  get  on.  His 
knowledge  of  European  literature  of  the  eighteenth, 
century  was  consummate ;  and  I  heard  him  deliver 
an  admirable  oration  upon  that  topic  before  the  Phi- 
lermenian  Society  o^  Brown  University,  in  1837,  full 
of  lively  portraiture  and  sound  and  graceful  criticism. 
In  "  The  North  American  Eeview  "  he  defended  the 
United  States  against  the  sneering  misrepresentations 
of  a  class  of  British  tourists,  which  fortunately  has 
become  extinct.  I  mention  particularly  his  review 
of  Hamilton's  "Men  and  Manners  in  America,"  a 
wonderful  piece  of  recrimination,  because"!  have  been 
told  that  Hamilton  himself  read  it  with  anything 
but  satisfaction,  and  found  its  sharp  dissection  not 
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at  all  soothing  to  his  Scotch  temper.  The  cockney- 
travellers —  Trollope,  Fiddler,  Hamilton,  and  the  rest 
of  them  —  tried  us  sorely,  for  our  skins  were  then 
thinner,  and  our  self-constituted  judges  shallower. 
We  may  take  a  little  honest  pride  in  the  fact  that 
nobody  writes  such  books  about  us  now. 

Mr.  Eufus  Choate  was  a  prominent  political  Mas- 
sachusetts figure  in  the  campaign  of  1840.  He  was 
then  forty -two  years  old,  in  the  full  flush  of  intel- 
lectual if  not  of  physical  vigor ;  he  was  sent  to  the 
Senate,  to  take  the  place  of  Mr.  Webster  there,  but 
I  believe  it  was  admitted  that  he  did  not  develop 
political  ability  at  all  commensurate  with  his  repu- 
tation as  a  legal  advocate.  He  had  not  exhibited 
much  prudence  as  a  representative  in  Congress  in 
1832 ;  and  in  the  Senate  he  was,  upon  one  occasion 
at  least,  rather  harshly  treated  by  Mr.  Clay.  At  the 
end  of  his  term,  in  1846,  he  was  glad  to  go  back  to 
his  law  books  and  the  Boston  bar.  Opinions  may 
differ  respecting  his  attainments  in  the  science  of 
law:  hard-headed  old  judges  like  Chief  Justice  Shaw, 
perhaps,  did  not  think  so  highly  of  them  as  did  Mr. 
Choate's  clients,  rescued  by  him  from  the  extreme 
penalties  of  the  law ;  but  in  spite  of  grave  faults  of 
taste,  the  brilliancy  of  Mr.  Choate,  his  fervor,  pas- 
sion, and  verbal  opulence  put  him  in  the  front  rank 
of  rhetoricians.  Unfortunately,  he  has  left  little  or 
nothing  to  justify  the  great  reputation  which  he  at- 
tained while  living.  Posterity  cannot  see  his  flash- 
ing eye,  nor  mark  his  dramatic  action,  nor  hear  the 
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wonderful  intonations  which  colored  and  intensified 
his  elocution.  His  fame  will  experience  something 
of  the  actor's  ill-fortune.  But  no  man  was  more 
talked  of  in  his  time,  which  already  seems  so  far  off, 
— his  habits,  his  curious  learning,  his  great  power  of 
application,  his  winning  way  with  juries,  his  classi- 
cal tastes,  and  his  astonishing  handwriting,  the  most 
illegible  which  I  ever  saw.  I  recall  one  occasion 
when  anybody  who  could  have  read  one  of  his  let- 
ters would  have  been  entitled  to  a  handsome  gratu- 
ity. I  was  studying  law  in  the  office  of  the  Hon. 
Thomas  D.  Eliot,  the  well-known  member  of  Con- 
gress. There  was  a  case  in  which  both  Mr.  Choate 
and  Mr.  Eliot  were  engaged ;  and  the  former  sent 
down  to  his  junior  instructions  for  making  an  im- 
mediate motion  of  some  importance.  Not  a  man  in 
the  office  could  read  the  letter,  —  not  Mr.  Eliot,  nor 
Mr.  John  A.  Kasson,  his  partner,  nor  any  one  of  the 
students.  Here  was  an  unpleasant  dilemma!  A 
letter  to  Mr.  Choat:,  asking  for  explanation,  was  sug- 
gested ;  but  time  pressed,  and  there  was  no  certainty 
that  the  answer  would  be  any  more  readable.  At 
last,  somebody  proposed  a  telegraphic  dispatch,  with 
a  request  for  an  immediate  reply.  It  was  argued 
conclusively  that  the  electric  fluid  didn't  write 
splatter-dash  hieroglyphics.  The  plan  succeeded 
perfectly,  and  the  motion  was  made  in  time.  The 
velocity  of  Mr.  Choate's  elocution  was  equally  the 
despair  of  the  reporters.  Leslie  Coombs,  of  Kentucky, 
once  said  to  me  after  one  of  his  wild  speeches, 
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"  Young  man,  you  do  not  intend  to  try  to  report  me, 
I  hope."  "  I  shall  try,"  was  the  answer.  "  You  had 
better  not,"  he  responded ;  "  you  might  as  well  try 
to  report  red-hot  balls ! "  Mr.  Choate's  speeches 
were  suggestive  of  the  same  glowing  ammunition. 
He  was  the  despair  of  the  cleverest  phonographers. 
He  once,  in  Faneuil  Hall,  quoted  from  "  Othello  "  the 
well-known  words,  "  0  lago,  the  pity  of  it,  lago," 
and  Dr.  Stone,  one  of  the  best  phonographic  report- 
ers in  the  country,  somehow  got  it  down,  "0,  I 
argue  the  pity  of  it,  I  argue,"  and  so  it  was  printed 
to  the  astonishment  of  the  town.  Odd  stories  were 
told  of  Mr.  Choate's  vehemence.  He  was  once  op- 
posing, before  a  legislative  committee,  a  project  for 
giving  the  Boston  and  Providence  Eailway  Company 
liberty  to  trespass  upon  that  sacred  spot,  the  Com- 
mon. Mr.  Choate  drew  a  beautiful  picture  of  that 
rus  in  urbe.  "Here,"  he  said,  "when  the  vernal 
breezes  blow,  you  may  now  walk  with  your  wives 
andfchildren,  and  drink  in  all  the  charms  of  reawak- 
ing  Nature.  But  grant  the  prayer  of  the  petition- 
ers, gentlemen,  and  what  will  you  have  ?  The 
scream  of  locomotives,  the  rattle  of  trains,  the  whir 
of  machinery,  —  Stromboli,  Vesuvius,  JEtna,  Coto- 
paxi,  —  hell  itself,  gentlemen ! "  There  was  a  man 
who  had  skill  enough  to  give  this  in  precisely  Mr. 
Choate's  manner;  and  it  never  failed  to  convulse 
the  company  with  laughter. 

Mr.  Choate  was  the  last  of  the  orators  of  the  florid 
school     There  is  no  lawyer  living  who  would  dare 
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to  address  a  jury  in  the  dramatic  way  which  he  af- 
fected. He  piled  epithet  upon  epithet,  and  permit- 
ted himself  a  prodigality  of  adjectives.  He  sacrificed 
everything  for  immediate  impression.  He  appeared 
to  me  to  be  living  always  in  a  fever,  to  be  inces- 
santly eager  for  display,  and  under  the  spell  of  some 
Demosthenean  reminiscence.  If  he  could,  now  and 
then,  have  been  as  solidly  calm  as  his  friend,  Mr. 
Webster,  was,  except  upon  unusual  occasions ;  if  he 
could  just  a  little  have  abated  the  impression  of  im- 
mediate advocacy ;  if  he  could  have  lost  a  part  of 
his  nervous  energy,  and  acquired  more  of  genuine 
muscular  strength ;  if  he  could  have  left  his  Greek 
and  Latin  at  home,  and  carried  into  the  forum  far 
less  of  the  Jesuitical  idea  of  conscience,  —  he  might 
have  been  a  greater,  as  I  am  sure  that  he  would  have 
a  happier,  man. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

WHIGS,  REPUBLICANS,  AND  DEMOCRATS. 

THE  CAMPAIGN  OF  1840.  —  GENERAL  HARRISON  AND  JOHN 
TYLER.  —  MR.  WEBSTER  IN  THE  TYLER  CABINET.  —  CALEB 
CUSHING.  —  FLETCHER  WEBSTER.  —  ROBERT  C.  WINTHROP. 


campaign  of  1840  ought  not,  perhaps,  to  be 
-L  dismissed  with  the  brief  allusion  made  to  it  in 
the  last  chapter.  There  was  never  anything  like  it 
before  in  the  history  of  the  country,  and  probably 
there  will  never  be  anything  like  it  again.  It  is 
customary  to  regard  it  as  an  instance  of  popular  en- 
thusiasm artfully  and  artificially  stimulated;  as  a 
fever  created  and  maintained  by  song  and  show  ;  as 
a  delirium  of  drink  (mainly  hard  cider)  and  of  dem- 
agogical speeches.  Though  I  used  to  think  so  my- 
self, I  am  satisfied  that  this  view  of  the  canvass  is 
but  a  superficial  one.  The  same  methods  have  since 
been  resorted  to,  and  have  failed  more  or  less  igno- 
miniously.  They  were  tried  in  a  feeble  way  in  be- 
half of  Henry  Clay  in  1844,  but  again  there  was  a 
melancholy  demonstration  that  the  people  were  will- 
ing to  do  anything  for  that  great  man  but  vote  for 
him.  The  Whig  success  in  1840  is  to  be  attributed, 
I  think,  to  the  feeling,  whether  just  or  unjust,  that 
the  Van  Buren  administration  had  been  utterly  cor- 
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rupt.  The  people  were  weary  of  perpetual  defalca- 
tions, and  of  a  government  carried  on  exclusively  for 
the  benefit  of  party.  They  hoped,,  too,  that  a  polit- 
ical change  would  bring  financial  ease ;  and  certainly 
General  Harrison,  who  was  a  good  enough  sort  of  a 
man,  though  by  no  means  a  brilliant  one,  was  in- 
vested with  a  hundred  mythical  merits,  —  he  was  as 
virtuous  as  Cato,  as  great  a  general  as  Julius  Caesar, 
and  as  patriotic  as  George  Washington  or  John  Ad- 
ams ;  he  was  the  Farmer  of  the  West,  he  was  the 
Hero  of  Tippecanoe.  He  was  glorified  in  song,  he 
was  eulogized  in  speeches ;  his  name  was  emblazoned 
on  a  thousand  banners,  and  his  portrait  carved  on 
the  buttons  and  breastpins  of  a  continually  increas- 
ing majority.  When  he  was  elected,  a  thunderous 
shout  of  exultation  and  gratitude  went  up  to  the 
skies,  because  we  were  to  have  a  man  for  President, 
and  no  longer  a  tricky  and  vulpine  politician.  "  Little 
Van"  was  sent  ignominiously  back  to  the  rural 
shades  of  Kinderhook.  There  never  was  such  a 
victory,  and  there  never  was  a  victory  of  which  the 
fruits  were  such  Dead  Sea  apples.  The  majority 
was  enormous,  but  nothing  carne  of  it.  General 
Harrison  was  inaugurated  President  March  4,  1841, 
and  just  one  month  from  that  time  he  lay  dead  in 
the  White  House,  —  all  hopes  blasted,  all  expecta- 
tions disappointed,  all  the  future  of  the  Whig  party 
uncertain !  It  was  a  terrible  blow  to  the  honest 
people  who  had  voted  for  him  conscientiously  and 
hopefully.  The  prostrate  Democratic  party  again 
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lifted  its  head  with  a  feeling  that  there  were  still 
other  triumphs  in  store  for  it,  that  the  emoluments 
of  place  had  not  departed  from  it  fdrever.  The 
South  had  its  usual  good  fortune ;  and  a  man  was 
seated  in  the  President's  chair  who  was  hereafter  to 
be  and  to  die  a  member  of  the  Confederate  Congress. 
In  1844  Mr.  Calhoun  was  Secretary  of  State,  and 
John  Y.  Mason  was  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Texas 
was  annexed  March  1,  1845 ;  and  we  then  entered 
upon  a  period  of  our  history  which  the  present  gen- 
eration well  knows  to  have  been  singularly  eventful. 
When  Mr.  Tyler  began  to  demonstrate  that,  though 
elected  as  a  Whig,  he  was,  so  far  as  he  was  anything, 
a  stiif  Virginia  abstractionist,  the  consternation  of 
those  who  had  voted  for  him  bordered  upon  the  lu- 
dicrous. They  began  to  nickname  him  "  His  Acci- 
dency  "  at  once,  and  the  refrain  of  "  Tyler  too  "  came 
back  sarcastically 'from  the  Democrats  in  a  somewhat 
insufferable  way.  When  the1  Bunker  Hill  monument 
was  dedicated  in  1843,  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
battle,  I  saw  Mr.  Tyler  in  a  barouche  in  the  proces- 
sion. I  had  heard  of  his  nose  often,  and  I  recognized 
him  by  that  feature,  the  proportions  of  which  were 
appropriately  monumental.  In  the  crowd  there  was 
much  pushing  and  elbowing  to  get  a  good  view  of 
the  President.  A  man  behind  me,  when  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  so,  exclaimed  in  a  tone  of  anguish, 
"  Good  heavens  !  is  that  the  man  we  worked  so  hard 
to  elect  in  1840?"  —  a  remark  which  was  followed 
by  a  great  guffaw  from  the  crowd.  Mr.  Tyler,  like 
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Mr.  Johnson  in  a  similar  predicament,  was  without 
any  popular  strength.  He  had  one  or  two  respectable 
men  near  him,  but  he  could  not  make  his  adminis- 
tration respectable.  There  was  gossip  about  the 
White  House  which  even  now  I  should  not  care  to 
repeat.  The  President  had  lost  the  support  of  the , 
Whigs,  who  had  formally  repudiated  all  responsibil- 
ity for  his  acts.  The  Democrats  were  willing  enough 
to  take  office  under  him,  but  they  never  gave  him 
any  political  assistance,  and  he  got  along  in  a  hand- 
to-mouth  way  and  as  he  could.  He  picked  up  and 
appointed  to  place  some  very  surprising  characters, 
never  heard  of  before  and  never  heard  of  since.  Col- 
lectors and  postmasters  dropped  down  upon  aston- 
ished localities  which  knew  them  not,  and  did  not 
care  to  know  them.  There  was  a  sour  feeling  every- 
where during  the  whole  four  years.  The  haste  with 
which  the  Texas  negotiation  was  hurried  through 
at  the  very  close  of  the  Tyler  administration  was 
thought  to  be  a  little  indecent.  But  of  all  the  di- 
lemmas, there  was  none  like  the  dilemma  of  the 
Whigs  of  Massachusetts ;  for  Mr.  Webster,  in  spite 
of  the  vetoes,  clung  to  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State 
until  the  spring  of  1843,  though  all  his  colleagues 
went  out  in  the  summer  preceding.  I  am  not  sure 
that  it  was  not  then  that  Mr.  Webster  began  dis- 
tinctly to  lose  his  hold  upon  the  affections  and  the 
respect  of  the  State  which  has  so  honored  him.  He 
still  retained  place  while  his  party  was  definitely  in 
opposition.  In  1842  the  Massachusetts  Whigs  were 
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in  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  needed  all  the  help  of 
their  men  of  name  and  standing.  Mr.  Webster  would 
not  help  them  at  all,  certainly  not  by  resigning ;  and 
when  they  were  badly  beaten  they  were  a  little  out 
of  humor  with  him,  in  spite  of  the  glories  of  the  Ash- 
.  burton  Treaty.  He  was  very  stubborn ;  there  is  some 
reason  to  believe  that  he  was  selfish,  and  did  not  care 
to  give  up  a  place  which  kept  him  in  the  line  of  suc- 
cession to  the  presidency,  or  at  any  rate  in  the  public 
eye.  Not  long  before  the  State  election  of  1842,  in 
which  the  Whigs  of  Massachusetts  were  defeated, 
Mr.  Webster  made  a  speech  in  Faneuil  Hall,  which 
did  not  please  them.  He  then  and  there  avowed,  in 
his  large  way,  after  stating  his  reasons  for  keeping 
office,  that  he  was  "  a  Whig,  a  Massachusetts  Whig, 
a  Faneuil  Hall  Whig  " ;  then,  almost  taking  an  atti- 
tude of  defiance,  —  morally  it  was  no  less  than  that, 
—  he  said  substantially,  "  If  anybody  proposes  to 
put  me  out  of  the  Whig  party,  let  him  try  it,  and 
we  will  see  which  goes  out  first ! "  This  was  all 
very  grand,  only  it  did  not  alter  the  facts  of  the 
position.  Mr.  Webster  knew  well  that  the  Whigs 
were  in  absolute  opposition  to  the  Tyler  administra- 
tion, of  which  he  was  the  most  respectable  and  im- 
portant member ;  he  knew  that  the  Whig  party  of 
the  State  was  in  great  danger  of  defeat,  partly  in 
consequence  of  the  unpopularity  of  its  position  in  the 
matter  of  the  Dorr  Eebellion  in  Rhode  Island ;  he 
knew  how  much  pain  his  course  was  giving  to  his 
best  friends.  The  people  of  the  State  then  began  to 
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understand  that  there  might  be  wide  differences  of 
opinion  between  themselves  and  their  idol.  It  was 
the  beginning  of  the  end. 

Supported  in  the  main  only  by  a  crowd  of  third- 
rate  men  whose  advocacy  was  fatal,  Mr.  Tyler  had 
in  Caleb  Gushing  an  advocate  of  great  cleverness 
and  undeniable  accomplishments.  This  dextrous 
person  always  found  his  opportunity  in  factions,  and 
never  failed  to  improve  unexpected  chances.  He 
was  upon  friendly  terms,  it  will  be  remembered, 
afterwards,  with  President  Johnson,  under  similar 
circumstances.  He  had  bad  luck  and  good  luck,  as 
such  men  are  apt  to  have,  but  upon  the  whole  he 
managed  to  be  almost  always  in  public  employment, 
and  to  get  along  nearly  as  well  as  if  the  people  had 
believed  in  his  political  honesty,  which  it  must  be 
admitted  they  never  did.  Tylerism  effectually  killed 
almost  every  other  public  man  who  professed  it,  but 
it  did  not  kill  him.  The  accidental  President  nomi- 
nated him  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  the 
Senate,  of  course,  rejected  him,  whereupon  he  sailed 
away  for  China  as  commissioner,  charged  with  the 
negotiation  of  a  treaty,  and  with  Mr.  Fletcher  Webster 
as  his  secretary  of  legation.  People  always  said  that 
this  son  of  the  great  orator,  who  bore  his  excellent 
mother's  maiden  name,  inherited  an  unusual  share 
of  his  father's  ability,  but  he  was  handicapped  from 
the  start  partly  by  the  paternal  fame,  which  was 
great  enough  to  crush  him,  and  partly  by  certain 
peculiarities  of  character  and  conduct  which  were 
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also  inherited.  Queer  stories  came  from  China  about 
the  American  Commission ;  but  it  is  unnecessary,  and 
it  might  be  considered  in  bad  taste  and  a  violation  of 
the  rule  de  mortuis,  to  repeat  them  here.  Mr.  Fletcher 
Webster  slipped  easily  into  the  Democratic  party, 
and  the  Democratic  party  put  him  into  a  good  office, 
and  took  better  care  of  him  than  he  was  capable  of 
taking  of  himself.  He  was  a  faithful  follower,  and 
balked  at  nothing  which  the  party  demanded.  When 
the  ruffian  Brooks  nearly  murdered  Charles  Sumner 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  Mr.  Fletcher  Webster  said, 
in  a  speech,  that  if  Mr.  Sumner  "  would  indulge  in 
such  attacks  as  that  which  he  made  upon  Senator 
Butler,  Mr.  Brooks's  uncle,  he  ought  at  least  to  take 
the  precaution  of  wearing  an  iron  pot  on  his  head." 
Colonel  Webster  was  probably  a  little  sorry  for  this 
infamous  remark  when  the  Young  Republicans  of 
Boston  stretched  a  line  across  Hanover  Street,  from 
which  depended  an  iron  pot  with,  over  it,  the  inscrip- 
tion, "  Fletcher  Webster's  Congressional  Hat."  Bos- 
ton, or  the  better  part  of  it,  sick  of  compromises  and 
of  experimental  Union-saving,  was  then  in  no  mood 
for  such  jests.  Those  who  saw  Charles  Francis  Ad- 
ams in  Quincy,  a  night  or  two  after  that  shameful 
assault,  at  a  meeting  called  to  express  the  public 
opinion  of  it,  would  have  understood  something  of 
the  Kevolutionary  wrath  which  boiled  in  his  grand- 
father's veins.  All  the  coldness  of  Mr.  Adams's  na- 
ture was  turned  to  a  red  heat,  and  so  full  was  he  of 
righteous  anger  that  it  could  hardly  be  expressed  in 
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words.  There  were  those  who  said  that  it  was  the 
hatred  of  the  South,  which  was  traditional  in  the 
family ;  but  whatever  it  was,  it  seemed  exceedingly 
natural  and  wholesome  in  those  awakening  days.  I 
saw  old  Josiah  Quincy,  whose  statue  they  have  just 
set  up  in  Boston,  when,  at  the  Roxbury  line,  that 
venerable  man,  surrounded  by  an  enormous  crowd, 
welcomed  the  outraged  senator  home  after  his  partial 
recovery,  and  told  him  how,  in  1824,  he  had  greeted 
Lafayette  as  the  guest  of  the  municipality  upon  that 
very  spot.  Those  who  marked  the  emotion  with 
which  Mr.  Simmer  was  received  upon  that  day 
might,  without  much  prophetic  inspiration,  have  pre- 
dicted the  stormy  struggle  which  was  not  far  off. 

Mr.  Gushing,  of  whom  it  is  necessary  to  say 
something  more,  was  never  a  popular  man  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, nor  do  I  think  that  he  cared  much  for 
popularity.  He  had  other  arts  than  those  of  the 
demagogue,  which  served  his  purpose  quite  as  well. 
I  ought,  however,  to  say  that  in  Newburyport  he 
was  held  in  great  local  esteem,  and  if  there  be  any 
credit  in  the  steady  attachment  of  one's  neighbors, 
Mr.  Gushing  was  entitled  to  it.  The  town  was 
always  ready  to  send  him  to  the  State  Legislature 
whenever  he  was  ready  to  go  there.  When  it  be- 
came a  city,  as  a  particular  honor,  it  made  him  its 
first  mayor.  Politics,  however,  had  nothing  to  do 
with  this,  nor  with  his  appointment  as  a  judge  of 
,  the  supreme  court  of  the  State,  —  a  place  which  he 
did  not  hold  long.  His  career  in  Mexico  did  him 
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no  good :  a  single  line  in  James  Eussell  Lowell's 
"  Biglow  Papers  "  blasted  all  his  military  laurels. 
The  soldiers  who  served  under  him  did  not  love  him ; 
there  was  talk  of  cruel  and  unusual  punishments, 
and  a  story  of  one  private  who  threatened  a  fierce 
revenge  if  ever  opportunity  should  present  itself. 
There  were  other  scandals,  early  and  late ;  but  the 
man  kept  on,  and  was  always  employed,  particu- 
larly in  difficult  business,  because  he  worked  so 
well.  But  when  he  failed  to  become  chief  justice 
of  the  United  States,  I  am  afraid  that  there  was 
not  much  regret  in  Massachusetts.  It  was  admitted 
that  he  would  have  made  an  able  judge,  but  the 
nomination  was  withdrawn.  The  fact  requires  no 
comment. 

The  conservatism  of  Boston  died  hard,  if,  indeed, 
it  be  altogether  dead  to-day.  Its  representatives 
still  surviving  have  taken  refuge  in  the  Democratic 
party,  in  historical  societies,  and  in  benevolent  cor- 
porations. There  are  among  them  men  whom  it  is 
impossible  not  to  respect,  and  whose  inability  longer 
to  participate  in  public  affairs  is  something  which 
the  public  has  real  reason  to  regret.  I  know  that 
when  the  Republican  party  was  in  the  process  of 
formation  in  Massachusetts,  it  was  thought  to  be 
exceedingly  desirable  that  the  adhesion  of  certain 
gentlemen  of  deserved  eminence  should  be  secured ; 
and  that  every  effort  consistent  with  self-respect 
was  made  to  secure  it.  They  had  their  chance  then, 
and  if,  either  from  prejudice  or  lingering  personal* 
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animosities,  they  failed  to  improve  it,  the  Repub- 
lican leaders  were  not  to  blame.  Mr.  Henry  Wilson 
was  a  man  who  unquestionably  expected  and  in- 
tended to  have  his  full  share  of  what  are  unpleas- 
antly called  "  the  spoils  "  ;  and  when  he  had  set  his 
heart  upon  anything,  he  usually  obtained  it  sooner 
or  later,  for  his  persistency  was  great  as  well  as  his 
natural  capacity  for  public  affairs.  I  never  thought 
him  to  be  a  particularly  scrupulous,  but  I  always 
considered  him  a  fair  man,  whose  word  usually 
required  few  grains  of  allowance ;  and  I  have  heard 
him  twenty  times  regret  that  certain  distinguished 
members  of  the  old  Whig  party  would  not  accept 
the  situation  and  take  the  place  to  which  their 
talents  and  private  character  entitled  them  in  the 
councils  of  the  new  party.  Principle  apart,  he 
thought  they  were  losing  great  chances,  as  indu- 
bitably they  were.  In  old  times,  Mr.  Wilson  had 
been  associated  with  them  in  politics  as  a  Whig ; 
he  had  fought  with  them  many  a  hard  battle,  won 
or  lost ;  and  he  did  not  love  the  Massachusetts 
Democrats  at  all,  often  as  he  consented  to  coalesce 
with  them.  Once  when  there  was  a  conference  of 
Liberal  Whigs,  who  saw  plainly  enough  that  the 
days  of  Whiggery  were  over,  and  who  were  anxious 
that  there  should  be  a  party  embodying  the  new 
opinions  and  equal  to  the  new  occasions,  a  highly 
respectable  gentleman,  whom  it  is  unnecessary  to 
name,  said,  "  I  should  like  to  see  Mr.  Henry  Wilson, 
and  talk  with  him  about  this  matter."  I  do  not 
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know  why,  but  it  was  then  generally  thought  that 
nothing  could  be  effected  without  the  co-operation 
of  this  same  highly  respectable  gentleman ;  and  hap- 
pening to  know  where  Mr.  Wilson  could  at  that 
moment  be  found,  I  took  the  liberty  of  going  after 
him,  and  of  persuading  him  to  join  the  company. 
But  nothing  came  of  it.  Mr.  Wilson  talked  in  a 
large,  free  way,  which  gave  me  a  deep  and  abiding 
impression  of  his  tact  and  good  judgment;  and  the 
other  gentleman  (of  respectability)  said  in  reply 
that  he  should  like  to  have  "  some  evidence  of  the 
repentance  of  Mr.  Wilson  and  his  associates."  After 
that  there  was  not  much  to  be  profitably  said,  but 
I  did  venture  to  ask  if  it  was  expected  that  the  old 
Conscience  Whigs  would  stand  in  sheets  at  the 
church-door,  candle  in  hand,  and  say,  "We  have 
erred  and  strayed  like  lost  sheep."  Because  I  fur- 
ther' modestly  suggested  if  such  were  the  condition 
of  a  union  of  the  Conscience  with  the  Compromise 
Whigs  that  the  day  of  such  a  cordial  reconciliation 
was  probably  far  distant. 

Mr.  Eobert  C.  Winthrop  was  among  those  Whig 
gentlemen  whose  co-operation  in  the  formation  of 
the  Eepublican  party  was  eagerly  desired.  He  had 
been  the  idol  of  the  young  Whigs  of  Massachusetts ; 
he  was  a  man  of  fine  abilities ;  he  was  of  ancient 
family ;  his  political  talents  were  of  the  first  order, 
if  only  he  could  have  been  persuaded  to  give  them 
a  chance ;  he  had  been  Speaker  of  the  State  and  of 
the  National  House  of  Representatives ;  his  man- 
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ners  were  excellent ;  his  character  was  unspotted. 
He  does  not  think  so  even  now,  but  I  am  persuaded 
that  if  he  had  followed  the  Liberal  Whigs  of  Massa- 
chusetts, upon  the  breaking  up  of  parties,  there  was 
no  place,  however  high,  to  which  he  might  not  have 
been  honorably  called.  When  I  last  saw  him,  years 
ago,  he  was  good  enough  to  regret  that  our  political 
paths  had  diverged ;  and  he  was  also  kind  enough 
to  express  the  hope  that  in  time  we  might  be  to- 
gether again,  he  of  course,  as  I  well  understood,  in 
his  higher  place,  and  I  in  my  own.  When  Mr. 
Sumner  was  assaulted,  everybody  said,  "  This  is 
Mr.  Winthrop's  opportunity."  He  was  asked  to 
preside  over  the  meeting  to  be  held  immediately  in 
Farieuil  Hall  to  express  the  sympathy  and  indigna- 
tion of  the  people,  and  he  declined  to  do  so,  after 
considerable  importunity,  though  it  was  no  greater 
than  the  occasion  demanded.  I  thought  then  that 
he  was  losing  the  best  chance  of  his  life,  and  I  have 
not  changed  my  opinion.  Had  he  acceded  to  that 
request,  made  with  affectionate  earnestness,  his 
public  career,  begun  so  brilliantly,  would  hardly 
have  ended  so  soon,  and  so  greatly  to  the  regret  of 
those  who  respected  and  admired  him.* 

*  Mr.  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  upon  reading  this  passage  as  origi- 
nally published,  was  kind  enough  to  assure  me,  by  a  personal 
letter,  that  he  was  not  invited  to  preside  at  the  Sumner  meeting 
in  1856.  I  am  anxious  to  fall  into  no  historical  misreport ;  and 
my  own  memory  against  Mr.  Winthrop's  positive  statement 
should,  of  course,  go  for  nothing.  My  impression  in  writing  was 
that  Mr.  Justice  Sanger  saw  Mr.  Winthrop ;  and  although  he 
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may  not  have  asked  him  to  preside  at  the  meeting,  did  ask  him 
to  participate  in  its  proceedings.  I  am  sure  of  the  feeling  that  we 
all  experienced,  as  we  were  gathered  together  in  the  office  of  my 
late  friend,  Colonel  Ezra  Lincoln .  There  was  a  desire  that  Mr. 
Winthrop  should  be  present  at  the  meeting  ;  and  that  desire  was 
painfully  disappointed.  I  can  only  regret  that  his  physical  in- 
firmities should  have  called  him  at  that  important  moment  from 
Boston,  and  I  still  think  that  he  lost  his  opportunity. 
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AN  EPISODE  OF  STUDENT  LIFE.— DR.  FRANCIS  WAYLAND.— 
THE  OLD  CURRICULUM.  —  DR.  HORATIO  B.  HACKETT  —PRO- 
FESSOR ROMEO  ELTON.  —  GOVERNOR  WILLIAM  GASTON.  — 
MR.  JUSTICE  BRADLEY.  —  THE  OLD  FAMILIAR  FACES.  — 
COLLEGE  MANNERS  THEN  AND  NOW. 

PUBLIC  affairs  are,  of  course,  of  the  first  impor- 
tance. In  several  chapters  I  have  naturally 
dwelt  upon  them,  and  upon  what  I  remembered  of 
public  men.  In  deference  to  those  who  care  little 
or  nothing  for  such  things,  a  return,  breaking  some- 
what the  monotony  of  gossip,  may  be  made  to  books 
and  to  teachers.  Mr.  Peter  Bayle,  in  the  chrono- 
logical history  of  his  life,  notes,  under  a  certain  date, 
"  This  day  I  began  the  study  of  Greek."  I  well 
remember  the  day  upon  which  I  did  the  same 
thing,  self-complacently  roaming  about,  "Delectus" 
in  hand,  and  tormenting  everybody  with  the  alpha- 
bet, until  there  was  discharged  at  me  the  following 
quartrain :  — 

"  As  I  my  daily  lesson  sung, 

Repeating  Alpha,  Beta,  Gamma,  Delta, 
The  woman,  ignorant  of  the  Grecian  tongue, 

Mistook  for  At  her  !  beat  her  !  d her  !  pelt  her  ! " 

After  that  I  was  less  troublesome.     I  am  told  that 
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the  examination  of  those  in  quest  of  matriculation  is 
now  severer  than  it  once  was ;  but  our  boys  can  hardly 
crawl  to  the  ordeal  with  darker  forebodings,  and  with 
less  of  morning  in  their  faces,  than  we  did.  Dear 
little  Dr.  Choules  trots  up  College  Street,  in  Provi- 
dence, at  the  head  of  a  string  of  us,  all  his  particular 
young  friends,  as  he  takes  care  to  inform  the  author- 
ities of  Brown  University,  from  the  smallest  tutor  to 
the  great  president,  Dr.  Francis  Wayland,  whom 

"  Ccelo  tonantem  creclidimus  lovem  regnare." 

It  seems  to  be  a  particularly  hard  matter  at  pres- 
ent to  maintain  the  discipline  and  to  preserve  the 
good  order  of  colleges.  Dr.  Waylaud  never  had  the 
least  difficulty.  He  was  disobeyed  with  fear  and 
trembling,  and  the  boldest  did  not  care  to  encounter 
his  frown.  He  was  majestic  in  manner,  and  could 
assume,  if  he  pleased,  a  Rhadamanthine  severity. 
It  was  a  calamity  to  be  called  into  that  awful  pres- 
ence ;  and  no  student,  of  whatever  character,  ever 
made  the  least  pretence  of  not  being  frightened  at 
the  summons.  Such  bravado  nobody  would  have 
believed  in  :  he  who  indulged  in  it  would  have  been 
laughed  at.  However  loosely  our  tongues  might 
wag,  we  thoroughly  respected  and  even  reverenced 
the  president ;  and  upon  public  occasions,  when  he 
put  on  his  academic  gown  and  cap,  we  were  rather 
proud  of  his  imposing  appearance.  We  told  each 
other,  over  and  over  again,  how  many  times  he  re- 
wrote the  great  sermon  on  "  The  Moral  Dignity  of 


the  Missionary  Enterprise,"  before  he  could  bring 
it  to  a  perfection  which  satisfied  his  rigid  taste 
and  judgment.  The  more  enthusiastic  questioned 
whether  Eobert  Hall  achieved  anything  finer.  Fresh- 
men believed  in  his  book  on  Political  Economy, 
and  seniors  did  his  treatise  on  Moral  Philosophy  the 
honor  of  refuting  several  of  its  more  important  prop- 
ositions. There  were  traditions  of  the  frightful  state 
in  which  he  found  the  university  upon  assuming 
its  government,  after  the  anarchy  of  Dr.  Messer's 
time,  and  of  the  vigor  with  which  he  reduced  it 
to  order  and  studious  diligence.  If  he  had  less  of 
the  suaviter  in  modo  than  of  the  fortiter  in  re,  I 
am  not  sure  that  there  was  any  reason  to  regret  the 
deficiency,  for  he  had  to  deal  with  thoughtless  young 
people,  who  were  none  the  worse  for  feeling  the 
heavy  hand  of  a  master.  There  were  those  who 
thought  his  firmness  akin  to  obstinacy  ;  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  he  was  a  man  of  profound  con- 
victions, of  fastidious  conscience,  and  of  opinions  not 
lazily  arrived  at.  His  temper  every  one  knew  to  be 
naturally  hot  and  high,  but  nobody  could  know  how 
severely  it  was  tried,  or  what  efforts  he  made  to 
control  it.  In  his  later  days,  I  have  been  told,  after 
his  resignation,  he  exhibited  marked  urbanity  and 
sweetness  of  disposition.  Certainly  there  were  small 
traces  of  either  when  any  undergraduate  was  de- 
tected in  an  act  of  meanness,  or  a  flagrant  violation 
of  the  university  statutes.  He  had  a  heavy  foot 
for  a  student's  door  when  it  was  not  promptly  op- 
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ened  after  his  official  knock.  Once,  when  we  were 
bent  upon  illuminating  the  college  in  honor  of  some 
festive  occasion,  and  contrary  to  his  express  injunc- 
tions, he  exhibited  his  abilities  in  this  way  most 
effectually.  "  dfquo  pulsat  pede,"  we  quoted  from 
Horace  as  we  fled  from  his  wrath,  and  saw  one  row 
of  lights  extinguished  after  another.  We  were  in 
great  fear  of  suspension  or  of  expulsion  for  some 
days  after.  To  tell  the  truth,  some  of  us,  with  rea- 
son enough,  were  usually  in  a  state  of  apprehension. 
One  young  gentleman,  whose  conscience  was  espe- 
cially cowardly  that  morning,  was  paralyzed  as  he 
was  crossing  the  campus,  by  hearing  his  name  called 
in  Boanergesiau  style.  Heavens  !  it  was  the  Doc- 
tor who  was  beckoning  to  him  !  He  thought  hur- 
riedly of  all  his  misdemeanors  of  the  week  just  past : 
for  which  of  them  was  he  now  to  be  brought  to 
judgment  ?  What  was  his  astonishment,  his  exqui- 
site sense  of  relief,  when  the  president  merely  said, 

"  C ,  have  you  a  chew  of  tobacco  to  spare  ? " 

For  the  Doctor  was  a  shameless  consumer  of  the 
Indian  weed ;  and  some  intricate  speculation  in  phil- 
osophy or  theology  had  been  brought  to  a  sudden 
standstill  by  an  untimely  vacuum  in  the  Doctor's 
box. 

One  scans  with  a  kind  of  awe  the  marvellously 
miscellaneous  curriculum  which  modern  ideas  of 
liberal  education  have  introduced  into  our  American 
colleges.  The  young  Bachelors  must  know  a  little 
of  a  great  many  things.  In  my  time  it  was  Greek, 
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Latin,  and  mathematics,  and  mathematics,  Latin,  and 
Greek,  for  the  first  two  years  at  least,  unless  the  su- 
perficial instruction  in  rhetoric  and  elocution  is  to 
be  taken  into  account.  But  the  limited  course,  which 
is  now  held  in  such  small  esteem,  was  far  from  con- 
temptible in  its  results.  It  is  all  very  well  to  say 
that  the  men  forget  their  Greek  and  Latin,  or  find 
neither  of  much  use  in  the  practical  business  of  after 
life.  The  grammar  and  vocabulary  they  may  forget, 
but  the  taste,  the  literary  sense,  the  critical  judgment 
which,  other  things  being  equal,  follow  early  classical 
training,  are  seldom  lost.  One  who  has  been  nur- 
tured when  young  upon  such  diet  rarely  degenerates 
into  a  mere  Philistine.  In  Dr.  Horatio  B.  Hackett 
we  had  a  classical  teacher  of  distinguished  abilities 
and  accomplishments.  He  may  not  have  known  as 
much  Latin  as  Gottlob  Heyne,  nor  as  much  Greek 
as  Dr.  Porson,  but  he  had  quite  enough  of  both  for 
our  young  stomachs,  especially  when  the  recitation 
was  before  breakfast.  I  used  to  think  him  a  man 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  He  should  have  been 
employed  in  that  kind  of  mastodonian  annotation 
which  swelled  the  spare  remains  of  Velleius  Pater- 
culus  into  a  chubby  quarto  of  a  thousand  pages. 
Perhaps  it  was  not  altogether  our  fault  if  we  could 
not  relish  the  discussion  of  a  disputed  reading  of 
Livy  or  of  Tacitus  as  he  relished  it.  But  I  still  think 
with  admiration  and  regret,  now  that  I  am  just  a 
trifle  wiser,  of  the  innocent  arts  by  which  this  eru- 
dite teacher  sought  to  beguile  us  into  loving  these 
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old  books  as  well  as  he  did.  He  would  bring  a 
speech  made  by  Edmund  Burke  into  the  lecture- 
room,  and  read  to  us  some  passage  containing  an  apt 
and  elegant  quotation  from  Horace,  with  the  sugges- 
tion that  if  we  should  ever  become  members  of  Con- 
gress we  might  captivate  the  House  and  the  country 
after  a  fashion  equally  felicitous.  Alas !  he  little 
knew  what  Congresses  were  coming  to !  He  lived 
for  learning,  but  he  conscientiously  gave  all  his  great 
acquisitions  to  the  cause  of  sound  Christian  knowl- 
edge. As  he  was  accuracy  itself,  he  occupied  a  high 
position  among  the  American  revisers  of  the  English 
Bible,  and  I  suppose  that  he  went  on  toiling  to  the 
last.  His  class-room  was  like  a  gymnasium.  He 
made  us  commit  the  odes  of  Horace  to  memory,  not 
altogether  that  we  might  quote  from  them  in  Con- 
gress, he  beamed  upon  us  benignly  through  his  spec- 
tacles as  we  indulged  in  the  invigorating  exercise  of 
capping  Latin  verses,  and  he  gave  us  an  analysis  of 
the  ATS  Poetica  to  be  committed  to  memory  which 
would  have  delighted  Dr.  Hurd,  and  was  proved  to 
be  longer,  by  actual  computation,  than  the  Ars  Po- 
etica itself !  As  a  poor  atonement  for  much  wayward 
negligence,  I  give  him  a  place  in  these  humble  pages, 
which  his  memory  is  far  from  needing,  and  which  is 
accorded  for  my  satisfaction  alone. 

We  had  another  Professor  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
languages  in  the  Eev.  Eomeo  Elton,  S.  T.  D.  It  was 
without  any  accurate  prescience  of  his  future  propor- 
tions that  his  parents  gave  to  him  the  name  of  the 
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elegant  young  lover  of  Verona,  for  he  was  a  little, 
round  man,  of  a  presence  by  no  means  romantic.  He 
was  a  special  friend,  and  had .  been  a  classmate  of 
Mr.  Job  Durfee,  who  wrote  a  moderate  epic  called 
"  Whatcheer,"  which  celebrated,  I  believe,  the  foun- 
dation of  the  State  of  Khode  Island,  and  which  the 
bard  dedicated  to  his  "  dear  Elton."  No  great  Ovid 
was  lost  in  the  Ehode  Island  Murray.  Curiously 
enough,  in  looking  over,  the  other  day,  the  Life  of 
John  Foster,  the  great  English  Baptist,  I  encoun- 
tered Professor  Elton,  Judge  Durfee,  and  "What- 
cheer." Foster's  attention  had  been  called  to  fhe 
poem  by  Professor  Elton,  who  wanted  his  friend's 
book  handsomely  noticed  in  some  English  review  to 
which  Foster  contributed.  I  believe  that  he  did 
write  a  good-natured  critique  of  it,  but  I  have'  not 
been  able  to  find  it.  It  is  impossible  now  to  say  by 
what  concatenation  it  happened,  but  the  irreverent 
undergraduates  of  a  bygone  period  had  bestowed 
upon  the  sesquipedalian  professor  the  name  of 
"  Bump,"  and  though  he  was  exceedingly  popular, 
he  was  seldom  called  anything  else.  Whether  he 
was  a  strong  classical  scholar  or  not  we  never  could 
find  out,  for  he  was  so  absurdly  good-natured  and 
so  punctiliously  polite  and  of  such  confirmed  man- 
vaise  honte  withal,  that  we  did  much  as  we  pleased 
in  his  class-room.  It  was  upon  the  ground-floor, 
and  when  the  exercises  became  dull,  and  the  win- 
dows were  open,  the  students  occasionally  jumped 
through  them  after  roll-call  and  went  away.  They 
-  7 
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were  not  missed  by  the  good  doctor,  who  would  prob- 
ably be  engaged  at  the  time  of  the  exits  in  a  bland 
illustration  of  the  Her  Brundusiuin  or  some  other 
part  of  Horace,  drawn  from  his  personal  observation 
when  abroad.  It  was  averred  and  generally  believed 
that  he  had  told  every  Sophomore  class  since  1825 
how,  when  he  was  at  Gottingen,  he  slept  between 
two  feather-beds.  This  was  an  adventure  the  recital 
of  which  always  caused  him  to  cross  his  short  legs 
rapidly  in  token  of  satisfaction,  and  successive  classes 
waited  for  the  narration  with  impatience.  He  was, 
however,  what  college  professors  sometimes  are  not, 
—  he  was  a  perfectly  well-bred  man,  and  if  he  was 
ready  to  take  the  word  of  the  boys  without  question 
or  cross-question,  the  more  graceless  was  it  in  them 
to  tell  him  falsehoods.  When  he  did  duty  at  even- 
ing prayers,  he  always  remembered  "  the  soldier,  the 
sailor,  and  the  slave."  This  appeared  to  be  a  formula 
which  he  had  fixed  upon  as  both  comprehensive  and 
euphonious ;  so  he  adhered  to  it,  and  I  do  not  know 
that  he  could  have  done  better.  There  was  a  rule 
of  the  college  that  every  dormitory  should  be  visited 
by  some  member  of  the  Faculty  during  study  hours, 
to  make  sure  that  the  boys  were  at  their  books. 
This  was  one  of  Dr.  Wayland's  early  notions  of  dis- 
cipline ;  I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  immoral  and 
semi-military  custom  was  long  ago  abandoned  in 
Brown  University.  I  am  obliged  to  add  that  one  of 
the  professors  and  most  of  the  young  tutors  took 
kindly  to  the  espionage,  and  visited  the  rooms  as- 
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signed  to  them  with  punctilious  regularity.  Those 
students,  however,  who .  lodged  in  the  division  of 
Hope  College  assigned  to  the  Eev.  Romeo  Elton, 
S.  T.  D.,  had  a  good  time  of  it.  He  always  looked 
in  at  the  door  with  a  blush,  as  if  he  were  making  an 
unwarrantable  intrusion  upon  domestic  privacy,  and 
he  valorously  broke  the  rule  by  calling  seldom.  I 
think  that  his  plan  was  never  to  make  a  domiciliary 
visit  oftener  than  twice  a  week,  and  curiously  enough 
he  always  made  it  at  the  same  hour  and  upon  the 
same  days;  and  always  found  his  grateful  young 
gentlemen  at  home. 

Ours  was  not  a  class  particularly  remarkable  for 
scholarship,  or,  indeed,  for  anything.  We  have  given 
to  the  republic  two  United  States  Senators,  Governor 
Arnold  of  Rhode  Island,  and  General  John  Milton 
Thayer,  of  Nebraska.  We  gave  Kalamazoo  College 
a  president  (Dr.  Brooks),  and  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan a  Professor  of  Latin,  Dr.  Frieze.  This,  with  sev- 
eral able  lawyers  and  preachers,  is  all,  I  believe,  we 
have  to  brag  of.  I  hear  of  the  other  men  now  and 
then,  but  not  with  any  accompanying  flourish  of 
trumpets.  One  reads  in  the  lottery  schemes  of  ap- 
proximation prizes ;  and  perhaps  the  class  of  1841 
may  be  permitted  to  boast  of  Mr.  William  Gaston, 
who  was  in  the  class  above  it,  and  who  has  since 
been  a  governor  of  Massachusetts,  and  what  is  more 
remarkable,  a  Democratic  governor  of  that  Republi- 
can  State.  I  remember  him  faintly,  for  I  did  not 
know  him  very  well,  as  a  sweet-tempered,  courteous, 
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and  sufficiently  studious  youth,  who  was  never  in 
scrapes,  but  of  comfortably  even  tenor.  I  antici- 
pated that  he  would  make  as  good  a  governor  as  a 
Democrat  could  possibly  be,  nor  was  I  disappointed. 
In  the  class  of  1838  was  Mr.  Justice  Bradley,  of 
Rhode  Island,  the  first  scholar,  I  think,  of  his  year, 
of  whom  we  did  predict  great  things.  There  is  some- 
thing pleasant  in  the  loyal  way  in  which  lads  in  col- 
lege recognize  an  associate  of  superior  ability  and 
special  promise.  How  proud  they  are  of  him,  and 
how  fond  they  are  of  talking  of  him  as  the  greatest 
genius  in  the  world  !  So  we  all  talked  of  Bradley. 
When  he  was  to  speak  in  the  chapel  after  evening 
prayers,  how  irreverently  eager  we  were  for  the  de- 
votions to  be  over,  that  we  might  listen  to  our  favor- 
ite !  There  were  other  clever  fellows,  of  course,  but 
none  so  clever  as  he.  He  handled  all  topics,  philo- 
sophical, political,  and  literary,  with  such  force  and 
ease  that  we  held  the  matter  hardly  second  to  the 
manner,  though  the  manner  was  as  nearly  perfect  as 
any  elocution  could  be ;  yet  there  were  doubters  who 
thought  that  George  Van  Ness  Lathrop,  now  an  emi- 
nent lawyer  of  Michigan,  was,  if  possible,  the  greater 
man.  Of  the  comparative  merits  of  these  two,  the 
discussions  ran  high,  but  there  was  no  discussion  of 
the  rival  claims  of  anybody  else.  Sometimes  —  it 
is  merely  a  whim  —  I  wish  that  I  could  hear  those 
evening  speeches  over  again,  and  I  permit  myself  to 
wonder  whether  they  were  really  admirable  as  we 
.thought  them.  It  was  so  long  ago  that  I  cannot 
make  up  my  mind. 
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I  have  spoken  of  several  of  my  old  companions 
who  have  won  merited  distinction.  Shall  I  not  give 
a  word  to  those  who  have  faltered  and  fallen  by  the 
wayside,  the  journey  hardly  half  accomplished,  the 
work  less  than  half  done  ?  Surely  I  may  here  pay 
my  tribute  to  the  memory  of  one  of  whom  the  world 
never  heard,  but  who  was  once  all  the  world  to  me ; 
who  for  two  years  was  my  daily  and  nightly  com- 
panion ;  with  whom  I  read  and  talked,  and  shared 
the  pleasures  and  the  pains  of  those  early  days. 
How  should  I  anticipate  that  this,  my  laughing  room- 
mate, would  fall  into  dire  religious  distractions,  and 
seek  safety  in  the  asceticisms  of  the  rule  of  the 
Trappists  ?  But  those  were  times  of  Tractarianism, 
of  Puseyism,  of  strange  reaction  from  the  negatives 
of  Protestantism ;  and  when  bishops  shot  from  their 
great  spheres,  how  was  this  poor  boy  to  keep  in  his 
own  ?  It  was  little  to  me  when  Dr.  Newman  and 
Dr.  Orestes  A.  Brownson  passed  definitely  to  Rome ; 
but  it  was  much  when  my  old  college  friend  went 
away  from  me,  and  I  knew  that  I  should  see  his 
face  no  more  forever. 

When  a  man  is  writing  or  talking  about  his  col- 
lege life,  he  is  expected,  I  hardly  know  for  what 
reason,  to  dwell  upon  the  least  reputable  parts  of  it. 
Almost  everybody  seems  to  hear  with  relish  of  the 
president's  horse  shaved,  of  the  chapel-bell  deprived 
of  its  tongue,  of  the  cow  introduced  into  the  pulpit, 
of  assafcetida  placed  upon  the  tutor's  stove,  of  inso- 
lent jokes  cracked  at  the  expense  of  men  renowned 
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for  learning  and  piety,  of  windows  broken,  and  of 
homesick  freshmen  made  needlessly  miserable  by 
coarse  intrusion  upon  their  privacy  or  by  cruel  pro- 
fanation of  their  persons.  We  had  enough  and  more 
than  enough  of  these  senseless  diversions,  and  suffi- 
ciently tormented  those  who  had  us  in  charge,  or 
who  received  in  sorrow  official  intelligence  of  our 
misdemeanors ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  the  students 
of  that  time  were  hard-hearted  or  heartless,  and  I 
do  think  that  there  has  been  a  change  in  more  than 
one  institution  of  learning  for  the  worse.  Perhaps 
we  were  fortunate  in  the  circumstance  that,  whatever 
our  disorderly  exploits,  nobody  thought  of  putting 
them  into  the  public  journals.  The  insubordination 
of  some  colleges  has  now  become  a  staple  article  of 
news,  and  those  who  disturb  their  studious  quiet 
appear  to  be  bolder  and  more  reckless  than  we  were. 
A  reminiscent  may  note  this  change ;  fortunately  for 
himself,  he  is  not  required  to  suggest  a  remedy.  At 
any  rate,  we  did  not  indulge  in  manslaughter  in  those 
unsophisticated  days. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  GREAT  DORR  WAR. 

STATE  o*1  AFFAIRS  PREVIOUS  TO  THE  REBELLION.  —  THE  ORI- 
GIN OF  THE  PEOPLE'S  CONSTITUTION.  —  DR.  JOHN  A.  BROWN. 

—  "  GOVERNOR  "  DOUR.  —  THE  OLD    RHODE    ISLAND  BAR, 

—  GENERAL  THOMAS    F.   CARPENTER. —INTERFERENCE  OF 
DEMOCRATIC  GOVERNORS. 

THE  episodes  of  history  are  seldom  fully  and  ac- 
curately recorded ;  .yet  in  history,  rightly  con- 
sidered, there  is  no  episode.  The  Rhode  Island 
Rebellion  made  a  great  noise  at  the  time,  as  Kansas 
matters  and  the  anarchies  of  ill-reconstructed  South- 
ern States,  and  the  more  recent  troubles  in  Maine 
have  since  :  yet  there  is  hardly  anybody  left  com- 
petent to  write  a  full  and  fair  account  of  events 
which  engaged  the  serious  attention  of  the  General 
Government  and  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  I  certainly  am  not,  for  I  have  forgotten 
much  :  I  have  no  opportunity  of  consulting  author- 
ities ;  and  that  which  I  remember  is  the  picturesque, 
the  personal,  the  amusing,  rather  than  dates  and  the 
drier  details.  I  knew  more  of  the  beginning  of  the 
business  than  of  the  end  :  I  had  no  sympathy  with 
its  later  phases.  The  general  fact  that  up  to  1843 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island  was  without  a  Constitu- 
tion will  strike  those  who  have  the  usual  faith  in 
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such  paper  safeguards  with  an  astonishment  border- 
ing upon  incredulity.  But  for  two  features  of  the 
Charter  which  were  hardly  democratic,  the  little 
State  might  have  gone  on  pleasantly  and  prosper- 
ously for  another  century,  under  that  rag  of  royalty. 
In  the  nineteenth  century,  given  as  it  is  to  much 
voting,  in  the  United  States,  which  are  trying  on 
a  large  scale  the  experiment  of  a  nearly  absolute 
democracy,  restrictions  of  the  suffrage  will  always 
be  sure  to  make  many  spirits  uneasy  ;,and  in  Rhode 
Island  the  suffrage  was  restricted  to  land-owners 
and  to  their  eldest  sons.  It  was  an  odd  bit  of  feud- 
alism, —  a  singular  conservation  of  one  of  the  rights 
of  primogeniture.  Again,  the  legislative  represen- 
tation, which  had  been  fixed  by  the  Charter  in 
1663,  had  become  singularly  unequal  and  arbitrary. 
It  was,  indeed,  *one  of  rotten  boroughs.  Providence, 
with  over  20,000  inhabitants  in  1840,  had  only  four 
representatives,  while  Newport,  with  less  than  10,000 
inhabitants,  had  six  representatives.  Towns  having 
altogether  only  29,000  inhabitants  and  about  3,000 
voters  elected  thirty-eight  representatives,  while  but 
thirty-four  were  chosen  by  towns  having  nearly 
80,000  inhabitants  and  nearly  6,000  voters.  The 
reader  will  bear  with  this  somewhat  numerical 
statement  of  the  facts,  because  some  understanding 
of  them  is  necessary  to  a  full  comprehension  of  the 
situation.  There  was  anomaly  and  inequality  enough 
to  make  those  who  wanted  to  vote  restless  and  even 
angry.  There  was  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
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lemagogues,  and  they  improved  .it.  The  supreme 
authority  of  the  State  was  in  the  Legislature,  and 
what  the  composition  of  the  Legislature  was,  I  have 
already  shown.  Men  in  possession  of  political 
power  are  rarely  inclined  to  abandon  it :  the  Assem- 
bly, therefore,  did  really  postpone  a  necessary  reform 
and  cling  to  an  untimely  system  longer  than  was 
wise  or  prudent.  The  disfranchised  petitioned, — 
it  was  all  they  could  do ;  and  their  petitions  were 
not  always  treated  as  judiciously  as  they  should 
have  been.  Once  they  were  referred  to  a  committee, 
which  reported  against  them  in  what  I  still  consider 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  pieces  of  the  kind  which 
has  ever  fallen  under  my  notice.  It  was  written 
by  Benjamin  Hazard,  a  hard-headed  old  lawyer,  with 
a  bottomless  contempt  for  political  innovations,  and 
was  such  an  essay  as  an  English  Tory  of  the  Eldon 
stamp  might  have  fulminated  against  the  Eeform 
Bill.  It  demonstrated  by  the  best  of  legal  logic 
that  popular  suffrage  would  be  undesirable,  and  it 
offered  to  the  popular  notions  of  democracy  a  per- 
fect ckevaux-de-frise  of  special  pleading,  of  replica- 
tion, rejoinder,  and  rebutter.  It  was  one  of  those 
arguments  which  one  may  feel  to  be  all  wrong  and 
yet  find  it  difficult  to  refute ;  and  when,  long  after, 
I  was  asked  to  write  an  answer  to  it,  I  found  the 
task  anything  but  an  easy  one,  and  did  the  job 
badly.  There  were  many  stories  told  at  bar  dinners 
and  suppers  of  Mr.  Hazard's  dogmatic  and  pertina- 
cious ways.  One  of  the  drollest  was  of  his  rencon- 
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tre  with  an  antagonist  for  once  too  much  for  him. 
He  had  left  a  convivial  party  on  a  dark  night,  and 
was  found  soon  after  arguing  with  the  town  pump. 
"  Get  out  of  my  way  \ "  said  he.  "  Move  on  ! "  he 
reiterated.  "What  do  you  mean  by  this  disreputable 
conduct  ? "  Still  the  pump  held  its  position,  when 
the  irate  lawyer  roared,  "  Get  out  of  my  way,  in 
the  name  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  and  Provi- 
dence Plantations  ! "  The  pump  was  proof  against 
even  this,  and  his  companions  coming  up,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  lead  him  gently  to  his  domicile. 
The  year  1840  was  one  of  great  political  activity 
everywhere,  and  the  contest  in  Ehode  Island  was  a 
particularly  lively  one.  People  who  could  not  vote, 
more  than  ever  envied  those  who  could.  In  a  des- 
perate minority,  the  Democrats  were  anxious  for  a 
good  cry.  But  the  movement  which  was  to  grow  to 
such  considerable  proportions  had  a  personal  and 
somewhat  insignificant  beginning.  There  was  a  Dr. 
John  A.  Brown,  a  botanical  physician,  who  supplied 
the  people  of  Providence  with  root-beer  of  a  pleasant 
and  salutiferous  quality.  Brown's  beer  was  in  de- 
mand, and,  being  of  a  foamy  and  effervescent  sort,  it 
may  have  had  something  to  do  with  the  ebullitions 
which  followed.  At  any  rate,  when  not  engaged  in 
building  up  the  constitutions  of  his  patients,  the 
doctor  was  painfully  sensible  that  the  ancient  State 
had  no  Constitution  of  its  own,  —  a  deficiency  which, 
both  as  a  patriot  and  a  practitioner,  he  ceased  not  to 
lament.  He  determined  to  start  a  free-suffrage  agi- 
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tation :  secondly,  he  resolved  to  emit  a  free-suffrage 
newspaper ;  and,  thirdly,  he  employed  me  to  edit  it. 
He  might  have  done  much  better  if  he  had  been  able 
to  offer  a  little  higher  wages ;  for  I  engaged  to  con- 
vulse Ehode  Island  (with  the  Plantations  thrown  in) 
for  the  modest  remuneration  of  five  dollars  per  week. 
I  trust  that  no  reader  will  be  reminded  of  the  anecdote 
of  the  negro  minister,  who,  when  told  that  his  salary 
was  "  pretty  poor  pay,"  answered,  "  Yes,  and  pretty 
poor  preachee,  too,  sar."  A  name  was  wanted  for 
the  journal,  and  I  suggested  '•  The  New  Age  "  as  ex- 
pressive and  appropriate,  particularly  as  we  proposed 
to  abolish  the  work  of  an  age  which  might  be  con- 
sidered an  old  one.  So  the  first  number  of  the  news- 
paper was  issued  from  a  little  office  which  had  just 
about  type  enough  to  set  up  a  single  edition.  For 
some  time  the  public  paid  but  limited  attention  to 
our  denunciations  of  Charles  II.  and  his  musty  old 
charter ;  but  Dr.  Brown  was  not  in  the  least  discour- 
aged, and  I  am  sure  that  I  was  not.  I  feel  that 
whoever  read  rny  long  Dissertations  upon  the  nature 
and  origin  of  government,  is,  at  this  moment,  if  liv- 
ing, entitled  to  my  most  abject  apologies.  The  doc- 
tor, I  knew,  was  delighted ;  for  the  beer  business 
was,  in  two  senses,  lively,  and  he  could  afford  even 
the  expensive  luxury  of  printing  a  newspaper  with- 
out subscribers  or  purchasers.  He  was  an  extremely 
good-natured  man ;  and  the  town  in  Delaware,  to 
which  he  removed  after  the  troubles,  made  him  a 
member  of  the  Legislature. 
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Concession  came.  As  early  as  January,  1841,  the 
General  Assembly  had  called  a  convention  to  frame 
a  Constitution.  This  was  not  the  way,  however,  in 
which  the  Rhode  Island  Suffrage  Association  pro- 
posed to  reform  the  State,  and  when  the  legal  Con- 
stitution was  sent  to  the  people  for  sanction,  the 
suffrage  men  helped  to  vote  it  down.  Going  back 
to  first  principles,  and  actually  assuming  that  the 
State  was  without  a  government,  they  held  a  con- 
vention of  their  own,  and  got  through  with  their 
work  and  had  their  Constitution  ready  for  the  people 
while  the  authorized  body  was  still  in  session.  There 
was  no  pretence  of  legality,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  word,  in  their  doings.  It  was  simply  revolution. 
In  April,  1842,  the  governor  of  Rhode  Island  had 
appealed  to  President  Tyler  for  Federal  assistance 
against  insurrection;  and  I  think  about  the  best 
public  document  which  Mr.  Tyler  ever  sent  forth, 
whoever  may  have  written  it,  was  the  reply  in  which 
he  assured  the  governor  of  support  and  protection. 
The  suffrage  men  assumed  ^hat  their  Constitution 
had  been  adopted,  and  began  to  organize  military 
companies  to  defend  it.  The  days  of  trouble  were 
close  at  hand. 

The  leading  spirit  of  the  suffrage  movement  from 
this  time  forward  was  Thomas  Wilson  Dorr,  a  Provi- 
dence lawyer  of  good  family,  of  fair  ability,  a  man  of 
boundless  obstinacy,  which  his  admirers  called  firm- 
ness. He  had  the  reputation  in  Providence  of  an 
excellent  hater,  and  of  being  influenced  in  the  course 
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which  he  pursued  by  what  he  considered  to  be  per- 
sonal injuries.  In  strict  historical  justice  it  must  be 
said  that  the  plan  upon  which  the  suffrage  men  pro- 
ceeded was  not  his  own.  It  was  devised  and  deter- 
mined upon  in  the  office  of  "  The  New  Age  "  some 
time  before  Mr.  Dorr  had  anything  whatever  to  do 
with  the  project.  At  first  he  was  disinclined  to  lend 
his  name  to  the  enterprise,  and  he  underwent  a  good 
deal  of  importunity  before  he  could  be  induced  to 
reverse  his  decision.  I  was  once  deputed  to  ask  him 
to  make  a  public  address,  or  to  write  a  letter,  or  in 
some  other  way  to  commit  himself.  He  was  a  slow 
man,  apparently  though  not  really  phlegmatic ;  but 
he  answered  me  promptly.  He  said  that  upon  sev- 
eral occasions  he  had  labored  for  an  extension  of  the 
suffrage,  that  he  had  never  been  properly  supported 
by  those  who  should  have  been  swiftest  in  doing  so, 
and  that  he  must  respectfully  decline  all  invitations 
to  participate  in  the  proposed  agitation.  As  he  said 
this,  he  calmly  smoked  his  cigar,  looking,  I  must  say, 
as  little  like  an  incendiary  and  revolutionist  as  any 
man  whom  I  have  ever  encountered.  He  yielded 
afterwards,  and,  curiously  enough,  he  had  bitter  rea- 
son to  repeat  the  same  complaint  of  inadequate  sup- 
port. He  organized  his  government  in  Providence 
on  the  3d  of  May,  1842,  issued  proclamations,  sent 
a  regular  message  to  his  Legislature,  which  met  in  a 
foundry,  and  from  that  time  forth  was  called  the 
Foundry  Legislature.  The  members  voted  divers 
sums  of  money,  especially  for  their  own  per  diem 
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and  mileage,  but  they  did  not  run  the  risk  of  levying 
taxes,  —  a  measure  which  might  have  been  regarded 
with  disfavor  by  their  constituents.  "Governor" 
Dorr  —  "  Rightful  Governor  "  as  his  followers  styled 
him  —  then  went  away  to  show  himself  to  his  sym- 
pathizers in  New  York,  where  for  a  while  he  was  a 
great  favorite  with  the  men  of  the  Pewter  Mug.  He 
came  back  upon  the  16th  of  May,  girt  with  a  sword 
and  breathing  most  belligerently.  I  saw  him  draw 
the  weapon  and  wave  it  in  defiance  of  the  general 
and  State  governments,  then  and  there  swearing  to 
die  rather  than  yield.  I  also  saw  him,  still  wearing 
the  sword  and  surrounded  by  armed  men,  drawn 
through  the  streets  of  Providence  in  a  barouche. 
The  last  time  I  ever  saw  him  was  at  his  headquar- 
ters, the  house  of  Burrington  Anthony,  and  I  can  bear 
testimony  to  the  fact  that  he  was  then  as  dauntless 
as  ever.  He  was,  however,  in  a  desperate  situation, 
—  his  State  officers  resigning,  his  family  imploring 
him  to  abandon  his  schemes,  all  his  most  respectable 
followers  turning  against  him.  He  marched  that 
night  upon  the  arsenal,  but  his  own  men  had  spiked 
his  guns,  of  which  he  had  six.  These  he  himself  tried 
to  discharge:  Had  he  succeeded,  he,  with  a  good 
many  of  those  about  him,  might  have  been  dead  im- 
mediately after.  A  murderous  discharge  of  grape 
would  have  saved  the  government  all  the  trouble 
which  afterward  occurred.  There  would  have  been 
no  subsequent  invasion  of  the  State,  nor  would  its 
military  annals  have  contained  the  short  but  decisive 
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campaign  of  Chepatchet.  Governor  Dorr  came  back 
again  in  the  last  days  of  June  with  a  motley  follow- 
ing, but  before  the  first  day  of  July  he  had  fled  again, 
with  his  Spartan  band,  after  issuing  a  general  order 
dismissing  his  troops  upon  the  ground  that  the  Suf- 
frage party  no  longer  adhered  to  "  the  People's  Con- 
stitution." So  ended  the  Dorr  war.  Mr.  Greeley, 
who  was  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  approve  a 
needlessly  restricted  suffrage,  summed  up  the  whole 
matter  in  an  excellent  Tribune  article,  in  which  he 
argued  that  every  proper  concession  had  been  made 
by  the  landholders,  and  that  the  charter  remained  in 
force  only  because  the  suffrage  men  voted  down  the 
legal  Constitution.  I  have  before  me  an  old  letter 
written  by  Governor  L.  H.  Arnold,  borrowed  from  the 
rich  autograph  collection  of  my  friend,  Mr.  Gordon 
L.  Ford,  in  which  the  governor  says,  "  It  is  due  to 
every  principle  of  justice  and  humanity  that  Dorr 
should  be  punished,  and  may  God  grant  us  success 
in  our  attempts  to  arrest  him."  He  was  arrested, 
tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  imprisonment ;  the 
"Kightful  Governor"  was  put  to  the  business  of 
painting  fans ;  he  was  soon  released  under  an  act  of 
amnesty,  but  died  not  long  after  his  enlargement. 
He  had  not  been  a  great  while  in  the  State  Prison 
before  the  folly  of  keeping  him  there  was  apparent : 
the  number  of  voters  who  legally  should  have  been 
with  him  was  too  great. 

It  is  curious  that  stern  and  stormy  political  dis- 
cussion should  always  be  provocative  not  merely  of 
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satire  but  of  fun.  This  was  true  of  the  great  French 
Revolution;  it  is  also  true  of  the  little  Dorr  war. 
There  was  no  important  discharge  of  musketry,  but 
there  was  an  endless  fusillade  of  squibs.  The  law- 
yers of  College  Street  were  "  law  and  order  "  almost 
to  a  man ;  I  believe  that  the  efforts  of  several  of 
them  went  to  the  production  of  "  The  Great  Slocum 
Dinner,"  a  brochure  reprinted  afterwards  by  Messrs. 
Sidney  S.  Eider  and  Brothers,  of  Providence.  This 
house  also  reprinted  "  The  Dorriad,"  a  clever  satire. 
In  the  former  work  I  find  rather  a  kindly  allusion  to 
my  old  master  in  the  law,  General  Thomas  F.  Car- 
penter, a  man  of  many  merits  and  of  many  foibles, 
—  a  stately,  kind-hearted,  old-fashioned  gentleman, 
of  that  polished  sort  which  in  this  day  of  careless 
manners  is  not  often  met  with.  Without  being  elo- 
quent, he  had  a  taking  way  with  the  juries,  which 
won  him  many  difficult  cases  about  which  he  was 
never  weary  of  talking.  Never  was  there  such  a 
man  for  fighting  his  battles  over  again.  His  stu- 
dents, being  always  conveniently  present,  were  the 
most  favored  recipients  of  his  recollections.  He  had 
a  natural  tendency  to  exaggeration  ;  there  was  some- 
thing of  rich  idealism  in  his  talk  which  saved  it 
from  any  imputation  of  boasting.  He  defied  a  young 
lady  who  was  breakfasting  with  him  to  guess  of 
what  metal  the  coffee-pot  was  made.  If  she  had 
been  a  clever  girl  she  would  have  guessed  the  uten- 
sil to  be  of  silver,  and  her  conjecture  would  have 
been  received  without  comment;  but  being  of  a 
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frank,  laughing  character,  she  guessed  "  tin."  "  Ah  ! 
Miss/'  said  the  general,  "  that  is  the  mistake  which 
all  my  guests  make.  The  coffee-pot  is  of  platina,  a' 
metal  more  precious  than  gold."  He  was  a  Demo- 
crat, through  and  through,  and  he  once  informed  us, 
with  great  gravity  that  he  expected  to  be  obliged  to 
lay  down  his  life  before  the  election  of  1840  was 
over,  and  that  he  should  attend  the  next  Democratic 
Convention  "  armed,  gentlemen,  armed."  He  would 
take  his  stand  in  front  of  the  bookcase  and  lecture 
us  about  the  volumes  which  it  contained.  "  Here," 
for  instance,  he  said  one  day,  pointing  to  a  civil  law- 
book  about  contracts,  "  here  is  a  wrork  which  I  never 
permit  a  month  to  go  by  without  reading."  Unfor- 
tunately, he  took  it  down,  and  in  doing  so  covered 
himself  with  dust.  It  had  not  been  off  the  shelf  for 
Heaven  knows  how  long.  He  had  been  a  general 
of  militia  long  before,  and  his  exploits  upon  the 
muster-field  furnished  an  endless  series  of  narratives. 
Once,  when  a  regiment  was  marching  by,  he  expressed 
great  contempt  for  the  outfit  of  the  commanding  offi- 
cer. "  My  bridle,"  he  said,  "  was  worth  all  his  accou- 
trements put  together."  So  he  went  on  talking  and 
we  went  on  laughing  through  those  merry  hours. 
Darker  ones  came  to  him,  and  to  all  of  us.  During 
the  Eebellion  the  general  got  into  trouble,  and  was 
arrested,  —  an  indignity  which  might  have  killed 
him,  and  which  he  never  forgave.  It  was,  perhaps, 
an  unnecessary  piece  of  severity ;  but  men  in  author- 
ity in  those  days  were  not  always  wise. 
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The  Providence  bar  was  then  a  very  able  one,  as 
it  may  be  now.  There  was  Samuel  Y.  Atwell,  John 
Whipple,  Samuel  Ames,  —  but  I  need  not  continue 
the  catalogue,  which  would  have  but  little  interest 
for  the  general  reader.  It  is  a  melancholy  consider- 
ation that  the  fame  of  lawyers  is  seldom  of  a  pro- 
longed character,  and  every  bar  has  its  magnates  of 
whom  the  world  outside  has  not  heard  much.  Who 
was  it  said,  "Lawyers  work  hard,  live  well,  and  die 
poor  "  ?  Their  eloquence  is  unreported ;  the  record 
of  their  intellectual  labor  is  in  professional  books 
which  have  only  professional  readers ;  their  wit,  of 
which  they  have  so  much,  is  unrecorded,  and  floats 
about  in  the  welter  of  tradition,  now  attributed  to 
this  man,  now  to  that.  I  do  not  remember  who  it 
was  said  the  sharp  thing  which  I  am  about  to  repeat. 
There  was  a  Providence  lawyer  of  prodigious  prolix- 
ity, and  once  he  gave  the  jury  the  benefit  of  his  as- 
tronomical knowledge  in  a  drawling  tone,  something 
after  this  fashion :  "  We  are  informed  —  gentlemen 
of  the  jury  —  that  there  are  —  planets  so  far  distant 
from  the  earth  —  that  though  their  light  —  has  been 
travelling  —  ever  since  the  creation  —  it  has  not  yet 

reached  us."  "  Probably  will,  Brother  C ,  before 

you  get  through,"  said  the  acknowledged  wag  of  the 
bar.  See  what  fame  is  !  I  have  forgotten  his  name. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  point  out  what  I  consider 
to  be  the  moral  of  the  Dorr  Eebellion.  Its  history 
should  serve  as  a  perpetual  warning  against  inter- 
meddling. If  the  Democrats  of  other  States  had 


left  Rhode  Island  to  herself, — if  Governor  Morton,  of 
Massachusetts,  Governor  Hubbard,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, Governor  Cleveland,  of  Connecticut,  —  if  the 
leading  Democrats  of  New- York  City  had  permitted 
the  people  of  Ehode  Island  to  settle  their  own  dis- 
putes, there  would  have  been  no  serious  trouble. 
The  People's  Constitution  was  never  fairly  adopted 
by  a  majority  of  the  people.  Whatever  deficiency 
was  anticipated  was  supplied  by  proxy  votes,  cast 
by  the  managers  of  the  movement,  in  the  name  of 
the  dead,  the  absent,  and  the  non-existent  anywhere. 
But,  upon  the  whole,  there  is  ground  for  encourage- 
ment in  the  safe  deliverance  out  of  all  their  trials 
which  Providence  vouchsafes  to  our  endangered 
States.  After  such  perils  and  such  victory  of  order 
in  Ehode  Island,  in  Kansas,  in  Maine,  in  so  many 
Southern  States,  who  can  doubt  the  recuperative 
and  salient  force  of  our  democracy,  and  the  strength 
of  governments  at  once  popular  and  intelligent  ? 


